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I. 

WATCHED. 
N the night of the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1868, a man wrapped in 
DSZAG a cloak came out of a house on 
the southern bank of the Potomac, and 
walking cautiously along the front of the 
mansion in the deep shadow—for the 
moon shone brightly—disappeared ina 
sort of conservatory attached to one 

wing of the establishment. 

In a few moments he reappeared, evi- 
dently carrying something beneath his 
cloak, and was about to emerge into the 
moonlight, when a low breathing behind 
him made him start. He looked over 
his shoulder; a large deerhound was si- 
lently following him. 

“IT did not see you,” he muttered, 
‘“but come on, you are a discreet dog.” 

And he crossed the sward in the moon- 
light, making his way toward an enor- 
mous oak springing from a knoll in the 
grounds, 

He had not seen another thing. As 
he went out of the front door of the 
house a slender female form lightly de- 
scended the stairs; opencd the door 


without noise, and following him, watch- 
ed all his movements. When he crossed 
the moonlit expanse, the figure made a 
circuit, keeping in the shadow of the 
oaks; glided from tree to tree; kept pace 
with him thus as he advanced; and final- 
ly paused behind the trunk of a large 
oak, about twenty paces from the one 
toward which the man seemed to be di- 
recting his steps. 

Having reached this point, the figure 
no longer made any movement. Con- 
cealed behind the oak, and peering cau- - 
tiously around the rugged vale, the spy, 
with eyes which seemed to penetrate the 
darkness, watched the strange and sus- 
picious proceedings of the man in the 
cloak. 

They were calculated to excite curiosi- 
ty. Having reached the great tree, grow- 
ing from the grassy knoll, the man threw 
his cloak upon the earth, deposited a 
spade and pickaxe which he had carried 
beneath it, beside the cloak, and then 
proceeded to take off his coat and roll 
up his shirt sleeves. These movements 
were watched with deep attention by the 
deer-hound, who at a sign from his mas- 
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ter had stretched himself beneath the 
tree. The man then drew forth his 
watch; held it close to his face—allow- 
ing a stray moonbeam to fall upon it— 
and muttered: 

‘*T calculated the time exactly—it is 
precisely ten minutes past eleven—the 
hour has come.” 

The speaker seized the pickaxe, and 
raising his eyes, gazed attentively at the 
huge boughs of the oak above him. The 
trunk was knotty, gnarled, half denuded 
of its foliage by the hand of Autumn, and 
here and there, as at the summit, appear- 
ed decayed stumps of boughs, indicating 
the great age of the oak. 

‘Let me reflect,” muttered the man. 
‘3. D. L. N. W.’—there can certainly 
be no doubt about that! ‘ October 2o— 
11: 10—T. T.’—that is equally unmis- 
takable! Come, the thing can be no 
juggle. I have only to ‘dig!’” 

His face flushed, and he went straight 
to a certain spot beneath the tree, and 
raising his pickaxe began to dig with ar- 
dor. So vigorously was the work pro- 
secuted, that in a few moments he had 
opened an oblong hole with the pick; 
and then exchanging it for the spade, he 
began to throw up the loose dirt ina 
heap on the side of the opening. The 
work was hard, but the man pursued it 
with feverish rapidity. Scarcely a sound 
was heard as the soft loam was shoveled 
up; and the workman thus engaged in 


his silent toil, resembled rather a phan-' 


tom than a human being. Soon the 
spade was laid down, and the pick re- 
sumed. The sharp instrument, pene- 
trating the loam, made no more noise 
than the spade; the hole grew deeper; 
the newly-loosened earth was removed 
like the former; and then it became ne- 
cessary to descend into the opening to 
continue the work. The man descended 
into it, and now only half his body was 
visible. But the pick continued to rise 
and fall; the spadefulls of earth to be 
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thrown upon the pile; and at the end of 
an hour an opening two or three feet 
by four or five, and resembling a grave, 
yawned beneath the oak. 

The attention of the man, and the 
deer-hound also, was so deeply absorbed 
in this work, that neither observed the 
slight figure which glided stealthily from 
tree to tree, ever drawing nearer to the 
great oak. Then the figure all at once 
was lost to view beneath the shadow, bi 
suddenly reappeared, by magic, it seem- 
ed, behind the very great oak itself. 
From that place of concealment the 
burning eyes were fixed immovably upon 
the silent workman. 

His toil continued without cessation, 
and at every moment grew more ardent. 
The earth rose from the pit, making the 
pile beside it larger and larger. The 
man’s head and shoulders only now ap- 
peared above the ground. His forehead 
was streaming with sweat; a hoarse 
sound issued from his lips; something 
seemed to drive him to his passionate 
toil, as a goad drives. 

This continued until his head had 
nearly disappeared. Then a groan of 
disappointment was heard to issue from 
the grave-like opening. The resem- 
blance probably struck the man, for he 
muttered : 

‘‘Nothing! After all, I have dug my 
grave for nothing !” 

He rose slowly, and got out of the 
hole, wiping his wet forehead. The 
figure behind the tree started, trembled, 
and seemed about to spring forward. 
But the design was not carried out. All 
at once the man uttered an exclamation, 
and at one bound reached and raised 
from the ground a dead limb which had 
fallen from the oak. It was at least six 
feet in length, and as large around as 
his leg—but exerting all his strength, 
the man climbed up the oak, clutching 
the huge boughs, and dragging the 
dead limb with him. 
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He ascended thus, foot by foot, until 
he reached the point where at a dizzy 
height grew three dead stumps of limbs 
in a row upon the trunk. Here he stop- 
ped; clung with his left hand to the mid- 
dle stump; and raising the limb which 
he had dragged up the tree, with his 
right hand, applied the butt end of it to 
the most elevated stump. It fitted ex- 
actly; every projection in each precisely 
adapted itself to the other. The man 
descended rapidly, still grasping the 
fragment of the limb; hastened to the 
opening which he had made in the sward, 
and laying the limb on the earth, in the 
direction which the shadow had taken 
when he commenced his work, proceed- 
ed with activity more feverish than be- 
fore to dig at the spot thus indicated. 

‘* Here is the spot to dig my grave,” 
he muttered, panting heavily, and with 
a stiange smile upon his lips. 

A low exclamation issued from the 
concealed figure, but the man did not 
heed it. He was working like a giant; 
the pick rose and fell as by machinery; 
the shovel threw up the dirt; in an in- 
credibly short space of time the new 
‘* grave” had been dug to a depth of 
more than four feet. The man panted 
and staggered with his exhausting toil. 
A savage excitement seemed to have mas- 
tered him. He was growing nervous, 
superstitious—a sombre influence, born 
no doubt of his lugubrious work, began 
to steal over him and master all his fa- 
culties. 

“*T will dig forever but I will find it,” 
he muttered in hoarse and furious ac- 
cents. ‘‘It is not his—he lies—it is 
mine and my wife’s and child’s. He shall 
not have it—I’ll have his blood first. It 
is here—it must be here. I will find it 
or fall and die in this grave that I have 
dug.” 

A species of vertigo seized upon him. 
He raised the pick and it fell, piercing 
the soft earth to the depth of a foot. It 
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struck something—the man staggered— 
the concealed figure uttered a cry, and 
reached him just at the moment when 
he fell back fainting in the grave-like 
opening. 


Il. 
GAYMOUNT AND ITS OWNER. 

Before proceeding with our narrative, 
we beg the reader to go back with us to 
the month of October, 1865. 

One morning in that bright month a 
young man was sitting in a large apart- 
ment of a large house, in what is called 
the .‘‘ Northern Neck of Virginia,” lean- 
ing his forehead upon his hand and re- 
flecting. 

The old house might have been 
succinctly described as ‘‘torn down 
generally ;” and the room in which 
the youth pursued his aimless re- 
verie was a fair specimen of the whole 
establishment. It was decorated with 
highly ornamented cornices, but part of 
the rich work had crumbled and fallen; 
with pine wainscotting elaborately carved, 
but it was cracked and otherwise disfi- 
gured; with a variegated marble man- 
telpiece, but one end of it had been shat- 
tered; and with furniture once of great 
elegance, but now dilapidated and falling 
to pieces; the old carpet was in rags; 
some old presses seemed to topple over ; 
the old sideboard wanted a foot; the old 
portraits looked out dimly from tarnish- 
ed frames whose gilt was mouldering. 
Dust lay on them, and the paint was 
cracking-—you could scarce make out the 
lace and ringlets. In fact, walls, man- 
telpiece, furniture and pictures, were all 
passing. The effacing finger of time 
had nearly achieved a complete conquest, 
leaving the apartment a mere relic of 
past splendor. 

It seemed a pity that this ruin should 
have come on the old house, which was 
evidently a landmark of the past. You 
could see that it dated far back—had 
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come into the world at least a century 
before, and as plainly had ‘‘come to 
stay.” The walls were three or four feet 
thick; the doors were solid and had ne- 
ver warped; in the great broad window- 
sills you could fancy the lovers of old ge- 
nerations—when men and women lived 
superbly, powdered their hair and wore 
lace and velvet—whispering by moon- 
light, or scratching their names on the 
window panes. 

In 1865, all that was very dead indeed. 
The house was going to wreck and ruin, 
and the grounds around it were in the 
same condition. Through the windows 


you looked out on a desolate prospect. 
There lay before you an extensive park, 
studded with oak; beyond were slender 
Lombardy poplars; farther still, long 
rows of negro quarters, a garden, and 
stables large enough to hold a hundred 


horses—but, in one and all of these ob- 
jects you saw the traces of age and ne- 
glect. The oaks and poplars were slow- 
ly dying at the top; the garden was de- 
solate-looking; the quarters were mere 
ruins; the stables ‘‘tumble down” and 
untenanted nearly; and as to fences, a 
few rails and staggering posts here and 
there was all. 

The old days were long dead, like the 
men and women who illustrated them, 
and who were fast asleep under their 
tombstones. Once upon a time this old 
house of Gaymount had been the abode 
of profuse hospitality, and had looked 
out proudly on a domain of more than 
three thousand acres. In this October, 
1865, it was almost deserted; its owner 
was a youth wearing a shabby coat; and 
his estete embraced exactly forty acres. 

He was a young man of about twenty- 
five, slender, of medium height, with 
dark hair, ruddy complexion, and eyes 
naturally full of frankness, good sense, 
and courage—though at this moment 
their expression was one of lassitude and 
discouragement. He wore an old faded 
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coat, a waistcoat and dingy pantaloons 
of the same material—a calico shirt in - 
strips nearly—and boots full of holes. 

Our poor young man was sitting in an 
elbow chair, once handsome, but now 
defaced and ricketty; beside a table lit- 
tered with books and papers, beyond 
which was seen an old sideboard, (top- 
pling forward,) with glass and some sil- 
ver upon it; and at the feet of the youth 
was stretched a large deerhound, gazing 
into the cheerful blaze made by a few 
twigs in the great wide fireplace. 

For half. an hour the young man con- 
tinued his meditations. The calm and 
brave mould of the features ‘says much 
for his energy of temperament; but, at 
the moment, this energy seems to slum- 
ber, yielding almost to despair. His 
brows are knit together; a weary ex- 
pression is upon the lips, and a sigh is- 
sues from them, which attracts the atten- 
tion of the hound, causing him to rise, 
and lay his intelligent head upon his 
master’s knee. 

The young man smiles thereat, and 
slowly passes his hand caressingly over 
the head of the dog. 

Then his lips open, and he mutters in 
a voice of mingled sadness and bitter- 
ness— 


—_—_— 


Ill. 
WHAT CARTARET SAID TO HIS DEER- 
HOUND. 

*¢ You are serving a bad master, Leon, 
and I advise you, if you are an intelli- 
gent dog, to attach yourself to some 
more prosperous individual. Like mas- 
ter, like dog, old comrade—you will soon 
be thin, gaunt, hungry, and your very 
fur, if that is possible, will grow ragged. 
Lucky dog!—your species don’t attach 
much importance to dress, however. 
You are unlike men—but stop! you are 
like them, too, insome thing. You growl 
and bite, Leon, and are given to tear the 
comrade who is down.” 
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The deerhound whines and wags kis 
tail, apparently remonstrating against 
this cynical view of human and dog na- 
ture. 

“*You deny it, then,” continued his 
master, ‘‘and no doubt think that I am 
indulging in ill-natured snarls—that men 

‘are better than I make them out. Well, 
that shows you don’t know human na- 
ture, old fellow. Men are a poor set, 
decidedly; I like you dogs better! Why 
not? You are more faithful and disin- 
terested—at least a young man of my 
acquaintance, named Edmund Cartaret, 
has found you so. You wag your tail, 
Leon—do you know this Cartaret? If 
so, you also know his present status in 
the world—that he is the splendid pro- 
prietor of a large house, to which is at- 
tached an immense domain, consisting 
of no less than forty acres—that his fa- 
mily was once rich ; his father a person 
of great fortune, until a certain Mr. Tug- 
muddle ruined him; that the said Ed- 
mund Cartaret was adopted by his uncle 
Henry—went to the wars—cams back— 
found this house and the small patch of 
ground around it his sole patrimony— 
while the three thousand acres once be- 
longing to the estate, were in possession 
of his cousin, Arthur Botleigh—Arthur 
Botleigh, Esguire, 1 should say, Leon— 
for is he not the ‘head of the family?’ 
Is he not courted, flattered, made much 
of, as the rich heir, while the insignifi- 
cant Edmund Cartaret is completely lost 
sight of? Poor Arthur! Tugmuddle has 
his clutches on him, they say, and I pity 
him, for he is a good fellow, and never 
meant to do me awrong! What wrong? 
I am a pauper; but why should I charge 
that to him? No, I’ll not be unjust, 


Leon—that would be resembling my spe- 
cies too closely; and I am determined, 
henceforth, to cultivate the virtues of you 
dogs! That will be ‘going to the dogs,’ 
you see—and what could describe my 
Here Iam in this 


condition better? 
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year 1865, a poor youth, without respect, 
and almost without food and clothes; 
with no money, no credit, only one old 
servant, and one friend, Guy Hartrigger, 
—unnoticed, uncared for, sinking into 
the slough of despond—and yonder, Ar- 
thur is drinking his wine, and entertain- 
ing his guests splendidly—the true lord 
of the manor and ‘head of the family.’” 

The young man paused, and uttered 
a short laugh. 

‘Well, so be it—you are left, old fel- 
low,” he added; ‘‘ you are faithful, and 
though you can’t help me, you love me, 
which is a great deal! Come, give me 
some good advice, Leon. What is left 
for the poor son of the gentleman who 
has ruined himself in charity to his poor 
neighbors, and the destitute of the whole 
country? Speak, Leon; I have confi- 
dence in your honesty and disinterest- 
edness. We have made the great cam- 
paigns together—you followed me every- 
where, keeping beside me, and when I 
was shot once you found me and stood 
howling by my body, until Guy Hart- 
rigger came and rescued me. That is 
what I call devotion—if you are a dog 
only—so advise me! How shall I try to 
make a living?—for I’ll starve if I stay 
here, old fellow! By the Law? I have 
no money, and perhaps no brains for that. 
The Army? Well—but tell me what 
army? Napoleon’s or Maximilian’s, 
Leof? It is a long way to France or 
Mexico, and I am wholly penniless. Sell 
my house to obtain means—my old fur- 
niture, my old pictures—the home of my 
father in kif boyhood, of his father and 
grandfather before him? Ah! the very 
thought cuts me !—and yet, what other 
course is left? No one will weep except 
myself. Shall I sell out and go into ex- 
ile? You wag your tail, Leon. That 
means ‘sell, master, sell—I at least will 
never desert you’—and I don’t doubt the 
fact, Leon, for you are a dog. Yes, I 
think you are right, old comrade. “Why 
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stay here and grow poorer and shabbier 
every day? Better wear out than rust 
out.” 

Leon rose and turned his head, listen- 
ing. 

‘¢ What is the matter, old fellow ?” ad- 
ded the youth. 

Leon hastened toward the door. 

“There, you are going too. If you 
were a man instead of a dog, I should 
say that my discourse on poverty had 
frightened you, or that you had a piece 
of bad news to tell some intimate friend, 
and trembled for fear that some one else 
might forestall you.” 


IV. 
JUBA. 

As Cartaret uttered these synical 
words, footsteps were heard without ; 
soon thed oor opened, and entered an old 
African, grey-haired, in dilapidated 
clothes, all patched, but with something 
courtly and dignified in every movement 
of his person. This was Juba, formerly 
body servant to the young man’s father— 
now ‘* factotum general’ of the son. 

Juba held in his hand two letters which 
he had brought from the post office ; but 
it never occurred to him to deliver them 
without due ceremony. He went to the 
old sideboard, took a silver waiter there- 
from, deposited the latter upon it, and 
approaching the young man with an air 
of great respect, presented the waiter 
and its contents with a low bow, and the 
words : 

**From the post office, sir.” 

*¢ A ‘local letter’ this,” said Cartaret, 
laughing, as he Iooked at the first. ‘A 
dun, no doubt.” 

And he was not mistaken. It was the 
village storekeeper’s ‘‘ polite reminder” of 
his ‘‘ little bill.” He begged to inform 
Mr. Cartaret, in a flourishing hand, that 
the account had been due three months 
—that his terms were cash—that he 
would be compelled, in default of pay- 
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ment, to place the account in the hands 
of the law. 

“*Very well,” ejaculated the youth 
coolly, ‘‘ there’s another human trait for 
you, old Leon! This gentleman has 
made a small fortune from the Cartarets 
—but times have changed. The rich 
father is dead, and the poor son is a bad ° 
customer. His little account has been 
due three months; he has not been paid 
—an unheard-of enormity !—instant pay- 
ment or the tender mercies of the con- 
stable! Well, human nature isa charm- 
ing thing, after all, and there is a large 
amount of it in the world, or I am very 
much mistaken.” 

With that he opened the second letter, 
which was a most headlong and tremen- 
dous specimen of penmanship—such, in 
fact, as a gentleman might produce, it 
he expected the train to pass in precisely 
three minutes, and had a page to fill 
while waiting for it. 

“Ah! from New York,” said the 
young man; and he turned to the sig- 
nature. 

‘¢ Frank Lance,” he added; “well, I 
think this will turn out more agreeable.” 

And with a smile upon his lips, Car- 
taret proceeded to read the letter. It ran 
as follows: 

‘* My old and esteemed friend Cartaret :—None 
of your ‘Sirs,’ or ‘ Misters,’ or ‘ Lieutenants’ 
for me, old fellow. Don’t Frank Lance remem- 
ber how you played the good Samaritan to him 
once ?—how you took care'of him, befriended 
him, gave him that old grey horse to ride, and 
made him yours eternally? Perhaps you don't 
remember that; but Frank Lance does, and is 
coming to see you. Ere a week shall have 
rolled onward, the undersigned will make his 
advance. He comes to beard the young lion in 
his den, regardless of peril—to entrust his valu- 
able person to the lord ot Castle Dangerous— 
well knowing what he risks, incarceration in a 
subterranean dungeon, or a death of prolonged 
agony from tar and feathers. 

‘But the die is cast—the fatal moment ap- 
proaches. The traveling correspondent of the 
‘Bird of Freedom’ knows not fear. Be inhu- 
man to him—he will describe all! Tar him, 
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he will tell the particulars! Bury him deep in 
your darkest dungeon, and he'll write an ac- 
count of it on the walls. Hang, draw, and 
quarter him, and each bleeding morsel of flesh 
shall turn into a pen and write the details for 
the ‘Bird of Freedom'—circulation 100,c00— 
and now is the time to subscribe ! 
“ Yours truly, 
‘‘ FRANK LANCE.” 
‘‘P, S.—Forgot to say I am setting out to 
travel over and describe the Southern battle- 
fields for the ‘ Bird." Don't send anywhere for 
me—lI don’t know how I'll reach you, but I'll 
arrive—Farewell, rebel !" 


Cartaret laid down the letter, and be- 
gan to laugh. As soon as that expres- 
sion came back to his face, you could see 
that it was the natural one—he laughed 
so well. 

“Very good, my dear Lance,” he 
said, ‘‘you will be welcome,—lI never 
knew a better fellow.” ? 

And he went back, in memory, to the 
moment of his first acquaintance with 
the gay New Yorker. Cartaret had been 
on detached service with a dozen cavalry 
on the Upper Potomac, when one even- 
ing a prisoner, in citizen’s clothes, ~vas 
brought in. On being questioned, he 
began to laugh, and introduced himself 
as Mr. Frank Lance, war correspondent 
of a New York journal, to prove which, 
he submitted to Cartaret his note book, 
and some newspaper slips. Sitting by 
the bivouac fire, the young officer read 
them, and found them suggestively 
comic. He read them aloud then, and 
everybody laughed; whereupon Frank 
Lance, Esq., exclaimed: ‘‘ What a jolly 
set of rebels!” Then he and Cartaret 
talked long; the young man finding his 
prisoner a perfect gentleman. In con- 
clusion, he took Lance’s parole simply. 
The prisoner was kept for some days 
wholly unguarded; and, finally, when 
he was brought in, the two young men 
had become almost friends, and Cartaret 
proved his regard. Finding Lance foot- 
sore and. sick, he lent him one of his 
own horses, in order that he might not 
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be compelled to walk up the Valley,— 
and then prisoner and horse vanished, 
only to be re-called subsequently by a 
message among the “personals” of a 
Richmond paper, which announced to 
Lieutenant Edward Cartaret that Mr. 
Frank Lance had returned home, and: 
that when this cruel war was over, he 
hoped to meet his friend again. There 
the whole affair ended, to be recalled by 
th: letter which Cartaret held in his 
hand. 

A slight noise announced the fact that 
old Juba was waiting respectfully. Car- 
taret turned. his head. 

‘* How is the larder, Juba? I’m afraid 
the flour and bacon. ” 

The old servant sighed. 

**T expect a friend from the North, 
Juba, and we must entertain him well.” 

Juba almost groaned. Then shaking, 
his head: 

‘‘There’s mighty little left, Mas Ed- 
mund. B’iling the last old ham to-day, 
sir.” 

‘* Well, the sheep ?” 

** Killed the last a month ago, Mas © 
Edmund.” 

Cartaret knit his brows. 

‘*T really don’t see what to do then, 
Juba. No bacon, no mutton—only a 
hog or two, and no corn to fatten them, 
from the terrible drought. Things look 
blue. There are the ducks Guy will 
kill; and I think I can shoot a deer. But 
then bacon and flour are wanting too. I 
am afraid we are going to starve this 
winter, Juba.” 

And Cartaret laughed, but in a rath- 
er dispirited fashion. ' 

*‘Not quite, I hope, Mas Edmund,” 
said the old servant, with an expression 
of pain almost. ‘‘I’ll starve, myself, 
before old master’s son shall want. Don’t 
be afeard, sir, we’ll have enough for the 
gentleman that’s coming, sir.” 

And old Juba internally resolved that 
in African parlance “‘ somebody should 
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suffer,” before the honor of the family 
was called in question. 

Cartaret turned and looked at him, 
with a smile full of sadness and sweet- 
ness. This youth’s face was charming 
at such moments. Taking the head of 
the deerhound in his hand, he twisted it 
until Leon’s eyes were turned upon 
Juba, and said: 

‘IT have been abusing mankind, 
Leon; but look!—there is a human 
being who don’t desert me because I 
am poor. It really looks as if he were 
going to stick by me, whether he can 
make anything by it or not.” 

“*Don’t! don’t ! Mas Edmund,” came 
from old Juba, in tones of deep feeling. 
“I ain’t no such poor trash. I was 
raised by old master, Mas Edmund !” 

‘‘And he made a gentleman of you, 
Juba!” exclaimed Cartaret. 

He extended his hand, which old Juba 
pressed, and looked at very much, as if 
he would like to kiss it. 

“You are a faithful friend, Juba,” 
said the youth, “‘ but you must not offer 
me your own bread. The ‘bread of 
exile,’ they say, is bitter. But if I, 
young and strong, as I am, allowed you 
to feed me, the bread would choke me! 
Come, come, we won’t starve as long 
as there are deer in the woods, and 
ducks on the river. Now, ask Hartrig- 
ger to come and go shooting. If that 
fails, I’ll go to Mexico. But who is that 
coming? Go to the door, Juba.” 


V. 
AN OFFICER OF THE LAW. 


A light vehicle had stopped before the 
front door of the house, and this vehicle 
contained two well-dressed personages, 
one of whom got out. 

“*Is Mr. Cartaret at home?” the new 
comer said to Juba. 

“Yes, sir,—that is—he was just now,” 
responded the old servant, in the chill 
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accents of one greeting a suspicious 
character. 

Steps were then heard in the hall. 
Juba reluctantly stood aside, and the 
visitor entered the great apartment. 

‘*Mr. Cartaret ?” he said. 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘Pleasant day, Mr. Cartaret.” 

‘* Very pleasant, sir.” 

And drawing forward a chair, he look- 
ed with attention at his guest. .He was 
by no means forbidding in appearance. 
His eyes were keen, but his expression 
was smiling. Taking in the whole apart- 
ment and its contents with one compre- 
hensive glance of the piercing eyes, he 
drew a bundle of papers from a black 
satchel; selected a narrow slip from the 
bundle, and, extending it toward the 
young man, said, courteously: 

‘* A little matter cf business that has 
probably escaped your attention, Mr. 
Cartaret.” : 

The young man took the paper, and 
looked at it. It was an official announce- 
ment from the District Collector of Tax- 
es, to the effect that, inasmuch as Mr. 
E. Cartaret had not paid the amount of 
tax with which he had been assessed, his 
plate and wearing apparel would be dis- 
tressed on and sold, within ten days 
from date. The object of the process 
being to enforce payment of the amount 
of tax, with five per cent. penalty for 
non-payment, when legally due; also, 
twenty cents for notice; sixty-five cents 
for mileage; one dollar and fifty cents 
for writ of distraint, and three dollars for 
notice of sale. 

‘* All this seems in regular form,” said 
the young man, raising his eyes, and 
finding those of his visitor politely fixed 
upon him. ‘But there is one thing 
that I do not understand, sir.” 

A mild expression of enquiry greeted 
these words. 

‘*T find myself taxed here,” said Car- 
taret, “‘upon ten times as much prop- 
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erty and income as I ever possessed.” 

‘Is it possible, sir? You must be 
mistaken.” 

‘1 am not, J assure you.” 

The visitor looked at the paper. 

“Yes, I see; the amount is large. 
But, perhaps, you did not give’ in your 
ist, sir?” 

“* My list ?” 

‘“‘Of taxable property and income, 
my dear sir. The law so directs, and 
publication was made in two news- 
papers.” 

Cartaret smiled rather grimly. 

**] am too poor to subscribe to news- 
papers, sir,” he said. 

The officer of the law looked at him 
with sympathy. 

‘*That is unfortunate, my dear sir. 
But on failure to receive the list, the as- 
sessor is directed by law to make out one 
from the best information he can ob- 
tain.” 

Cartaret smiled again, in the same 
manner. 

‘‘ Well, I see I am in the wrong,” he 
said; ‘‘ and that is dangerous in business 
dealings with you gentlemen of the law. 
You will distress ?” 

“*It is my painful duty, sir.” 

‘*On my plate and wearing apparel ? 
They are not worth much. Here is a 


specimen of the latter!” and he held up . 


the lappel of his old gray coat. The 
official surveyed it with a smile of sad 
sympathy. 

‘The only coat I have,” laughed the 
young man, and the winter is going to 
be a cold one.” 

The official sighed. 

“Unfortunately,” added Cartaret, 
‘this will not sell for much. See! a 
bullet has injured the value of the arti- 
cle—or its appearance at least.” 

And he pointed to a small patch, 
covering the hole which a ball had made. 

The collector looked interested, and 
took the lappel in his hand to examine 
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this memorial of the days of struggle, 
when suddenly a terrific growl behind 
him caused him to jump at least three 
feet. This growl proceeded from Leon, 
who had apparently construed the move- 
ment of the stranger in a hostile light, 
and was about to come to the rescue of 
his master. And a second incident, at 
the same moment, tended still farther to 
arouse the apprehension of the officer. 
The grinning mouth of the dog met his 
eyes on one side; on the other he now 
beheld a gaunt figure, standing in the 
rear door of the apartment, which figure 
grasped a long and deadly-looking 
gun. 

The “‘ combination of attractions ” was 
too much for the officer’s equanimity. 
He retreated toward the front door, but 
Cartaret stopped him. 

‘I see you are apprehensive of some 
danger, sir,” he said, ‘‘ but there is none 
whatever. My dog is not half so savage 
as he appears, and that gun is not for 
use against officers of the law. I thank 
you for your courtesy in the performance | 
of what must be a very disagreeable 
duty; and I will try to pay the tax—if 
I cannot, you must distress.” 

With which words the young man bow- 
ed. The District Collector emulated him, 
and in a few moments the vehicle had 
rolled away and disappeared. ‘ 

At the great gate, about a quarter of a 
mile from the house, a heavy-looking in- 
dividual, on horseback, met the vehicle. 

‘‘ Well,” said the heavy personage, 
‘* did he pay?” 

‘He was unable to do so,” was the 
officer’s reply. 

‘* He insulted you, perhaps ?” 

“No. I don’t mind saying, however, 
that his big dog, and man with a gun, 
made me feel rather queer.” 

““A big dog! A man with a gun! 
Then he threatened an officer of the 
law. It is your duty, sir, to report him 
to the officer commanding this district.” 
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The official looked at the heavy per- 
sonage, and said: 

** You seem to hate Mr. Cartaret.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t exactly love him.” 

** All right, my friend,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘that is your affair, not mine, and 
I have no report to make against Mr. 
Cartaret. I know a gentleman when I 
see one—and he is one. Good morning, 
sir.” 

With these words the tax-collector cut 
up his horse, and went on without fur- 
ther words. 

The heavy-looking individual uttered 
something like a growl, and opening the 
gate, rode in toward the house. 


VI. 
GUY HARTRIGGER. 


As the collector disappeared, Cartaret 
turned toward the man with the gun— 
Guy Hartrigger—formerly a member of 
his company, and now his sworn friend 
and comrade. 

Guy Hartrigger was about thirty-five, 
gaunt, muscular, with a small head, 
dark eyes, a phlegmatic expression of 
countenance, and a figure stooping for- 
ward, with the air of a huntsman forc- 
ing his way through a thicket. He wore 
an old patched jacket, dingy pantaloons, 
dilapidated cavalry boots, reaching near- 
ly to the knees, and a cap made of coon- 
skin, with the tail of the animal hanging 
down from it. Under his arm he car- 
ried a long gun, and it was easy to see 
that he was familiar with the use of ‘it. 

“* Well, Guy,” said the youth. 

. Guy ‘straightened himself, until his 


form was as erect and stiff as a poker, 


touched ‘his cap with two fingers, an 
ejaculated : 

‘* Lieutenant.” 

‘*What are you fingering your trig- 
ger for, Guy?” 

‘“‘Good game,” said Guy, briefly, 
pointing after the retreating officer of 
the law. Cartaret laughed. 
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‘The war is over, Guy, and it is il- 
legal to shoot tax-gatherers. Dismiss 
these notions, comrade. We are not 
bonny Scots, holding our castle on the 
marches, but citizens, or at least inhabi- 
tants of the Northern part of Virginia. 
Let us drop this subject, however. As 
to the officer, he was perfectly courteous. 
Light your pipe, Guy, and come out on 
the lawn; I am going to hold a council 
of war. The time has come when we 
must form our plans for the future, 
Guy.” 

Guy was evidently accustomed to 
obey orders, without discussing chem. 
He drew from his pocket an old briar- 
root pipe, filled and lit it, and followed 
Cartaret. In a few minutes they were 
stretched on the grass, beneath one of 
the great oaks, and the young man 
opened the council in these words: 

‘Well, the time has come to act, 
Guy. Let me describe the exact ‘sit- 
uation.’ You behold before you, old 
fellow, a youth of twenty-five summers 
—or rather winters—with nothing on 
earth to look forward to, unless he comes 
toa prompt resolution. I am rusting, 
and going to the dogs here. I have no 
career before me—scarcely the prospect 
of daily bread. What shall I do, Guy? 
You know my condition. I have a house, 
and a great park, which came to me in a 
very.singular manner. But you can not 
eat a house, nor cultivate a lawn easily. 
So I am forced to cast about me for the 
actual means of éxistence. Since the 
summer, when we returned from the 
army, we have been living from hand ta 
mouth, you know; .but I cannot go on 
in this way longer, leaving you and Juba 
to feed me. I must do something, and 
the present council of war is to deter- 
mine what. If I had the means of re- 
maining here, nothing on earth would 
induce me to go. But I repeat, Guy, 
that I am rusting like a sword in its 
scabbard; am becoming a mere pauper, 
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and—what is worse still—hopeless. I 
hunt, and smoke, and dream—and I am 
worth more than that, I think.” 

Guy listened with knit brows, but did 
not interrupt the speaker. 

‘““What on earth can I do here, 
Guy?” the young man went on. ‘I 
thought, at one time, that I could write 
a book on the war, which I could sell, 
and buy land with the proceeds. But 
I have abandoned it. I had no authori- 
ties, and actually no paper to write upon. 
And what was worse still, a crowd of 
petty cares dissipated my thoughts, 
great historian thatI am! There is no 
bread and meat in my house. I have 
rags only to wear; the law is about to 
take even those, and in the midst of this 
I am to compose my grand work on the 
Such is the situation, Guy, or a 
I have another 
luxury in prospect—the visit of Frank 
Lance, our New York friend. Ragged, 
hungry, bankrupt, without a cent in the 
world, Iam to do the honors of Gay- 
mount to a gentleman accustomed to 
every luxury.” 

Leon had stretched himself at Carta- 
ret’s feet. At these words he uttered a 
low whine. Guy Hartrigger sent forth 
a cloud of smoke, but seemed too much 
depressed to speak. 

‘*¢ What shall we do, Guy—that is, what 
shall 7 do?” continued the young man, 
sadly. ‘‘ You know the words of the old 
saw: ‘I cannot dig, to beg I am asham- 
ed.’ Well, I would dig—I would. not 
shrink from it; but the earth to dig in is 
wanting. Forty acres—even if the trees 
were gone—what could I do with forty 
acres? The thought is idle, Guy. Iam 
starving. I must strike out, or I will 
sink. I am going to leave Gaymount, 
Guy, if I can find courage, and go to 
Mexico, and join the army there.” 

Guy started; then his face flushed. 

‘Pll go with you, Lieutenant. Give 
the word.” Cartaret smiled sadly. 


war, 
part of it, my friend. 
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** And leave Rose Lacy ?” 

Guy blushed, but shook his head. 

**She won’t keep me. I’m not a mare 
rying man, Lieutenant.” 

** And you'll: go?” 

Guy Hartrigger stretched out a mus- 
cular hand, attached to a bony wrist, 
which wrist emerged trom the short 
sleeve of the jacket, and grasping the 
hand of the young man, exclaimed : 

‘*To the jumping-off place, Lieuten- 
ant! Issue the order. Your father was 
my father’s best friend. I have tried to 
be yours. I stuck by you in the war, 
when I was only a poor private; but I 
nursed you when you were sick, and got 
you over the fever, they said, and I’m 
goin’ to stick by you, Lieutenant, to the 
eend,” 

The face of the young man flushed. 

‘* After all, ’m not alone!” he mut- 
tered. 

‘And you won’t be, as long’s Guy 
Hartrigger’s above ground!” said his 
companion. ‘‘ But how’ll we get down 
yonder, Lieutenant? J could walk, but 

‘*Stop that nonsense, Guy. Why 
can’t J walk? I hate this making me 
out a worthless, stuck-up, sham ‘ gentle- 
man,’ Guy. I have as good legs and 
arms as any man I know. I don’t think 
of that, but of the means of subsisting 
on the way; I see nothing, Guy, but sell- 
ing out here at Gaymount.” 

Guy looked desolate. _ 

*‘It is the only thing I can do, old 
friend; and it is the best thing too, I 
think. ~Why keep up this farce longer, 
of living in a house fit for a nabob—that 
is to say, Guy, if the nabob had only a 
few hundreds, or thousands, to spend in 
repairs. No; I am tired of rusting away 
here. Why not strike out like a man?” 

“Who will buy?” said Guy, mourn-— 
fully. 

‘“‘That man yonder,” said Cartaret, 
pointing to the heavy personage ap- 





- equally mingled. 
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proaching on horseback. ‘‘ Tugmud- 
dle, our former overseer ;—now money- 
lender and usurer ;—the man who ruin- 
ed his benefactor, my father, and hates 
us bitterly—hates the very name of 
‘gentleman,’ and yet longs to set up as 
one, which he proposes to do by pur- 
chasing Gaymount. Here he is.” 

As he spoke, the personage alluded 
to reached the spot. 


VII. 


TUGMUDDLE. 


Israel Tugmuddle, Esq., of Tugmud- 
dle Hall, commonly called ‘‘Old Tug- 
muddle,” was an individual of pronounc- 
ed character, and a single glance at him 
gave you a tolerably accurate idea of the 
man. 

He was portly, obsequious, arrogant, 
with small red eyes, a huge mouth, 
enormous hands and feet, and a bearing 
in which deceit and vulgarity were very 
It was impossible to 
avoid observing the innate vulgarity of 
the man; and as to the deceit, it posi- 
tively oozed from his pores. Some hu- 
man beings seem unable to hide the evi- 
dences of their baseness, displaying it in 
their very features, so that you may run 
and read it. Tugmuddle’s flabby mouth 
said: ‘‘I am an animal!” The lynx 
eyes said: ‘‘ Be on your guard !” 

Tugmuddle’s biography was unevent- 
ful. Commencing life as a day laborer, 
on the Cartaret estate, he had risen 
gradually in the social scale; attained to 
the position of overseer with Cartaret’s 
father; defrauded that gentleman in his 
returns of produce; lent him money 
finally, first at six, and then at sixty per 
cent.; fed thus on the unsuspecting 
gentleman, flattered him, ruined him— 
and now was the owner of one of the 
best estates in the country, on which 
rose the stately walls of ‘‘ Tugmuddle 
Hall,”—new, like its master. 
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To grow rich is not a crime, but to 
grow rich as Tugmuddle did, is a base- 
ness. Honor to the prosperity proceed- 
ing from honest toil! Dishonor to the 
luxury which is purchased by ingratitude 
and fraud. Tugmuddle had thus ac- 
quired his property, and so high was his 
estimate of money, that he regarded his 
social position as completely assured by 
the possession of it. Unfortunately for 
him, he was mistaken. The gentlemen 
of the neighborhood would not fraternize 
with him. He was not invited to their 
houses. When he invited ¢hem, they 
found excuses for not accepting his hos- 
pitality—and that not in the least on ac- 
count of his humble origin, but solely 
because Tugmuddle was a vulgar fellow, 
who had cheated his old friend and em- 
ployer, Cartaret. Soon it became quite 
plain that this social ostracism was final. 
In spite of his great wealth, his great 
house, his broad lands, in spite of the 
fine dinners at Tugmuddle Hall, Israel 
Tugmuddle, Esq., was ‘‘ cut.” 

At this unfortunate result of all his as- 
pirations, Tugmuddle fell into a rage, 
and spat venom abundantly. As the 
real cause of his failure to be received 
among honest people was not very flat- 
tering, he discovered a much more plau- 
sible theory, and one not unpalatable to 
many of those who listened to him. You 
can always gain a hearing if you repre- 
sent your neighbor as a ‘‘stuck up” in- 
dividual, who thinks himself better than 
other people; and Tugmuddle’s dis- 
course was to that effect on the present 
occasion. The ‘‘ bloated aristocrats!” 
—they would not visit Aim, because he 
was not one of the ‘‘nabobs.” Only be- 
cause he was not born what they called 
a ‘‘ gentleman,” they were to look down 
on him, as they did on the dirt under 
their feet; bow coldly to him, give him 
the go-by, and never invite him to enter 
their houses. He had been a poor boy 
once, aad worked his own way up in the 
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world; and on that account he was not 
good enough for these fine gentlemen— 
he was not! 

But, alas! Tugmuddle gained few 
partisans. He was not beloved in the 
country. He had ‘‘ ground the bones” 
of the poor as well as of the rich, and in 
spite of his highly plausible theory—to 
which many assented, in the abstract— 
he could make few persons believe that 
he was a deserving personage. He was 
too well known. The manner in which 
he had ruined Mr. Cartaret, and others, 
was no secret. So, when he held forth 
to the above effect, people listened, and 
rode home laughing. 

Then Tugmuddle grew furious. He 
would humble the ‘‘stuck-up” people! 
He would marry his son to one of their 
daughters; set him up ia one of their 
old houses. He would show them that 
he was not to be despised, and that his 
money was their master! From the mo- 
ment when he conceived this project, it 
became his possessing thought, and he 
looked around him for the young lady, 
and the house he wanted. The chances 
of success did not appear unpromising. 
There lived in the neighborhood a cer- 
tain Major Vawter, who was Tugmud- 
dle’s debtor, bound hand and foot to 
him; and the Major had a daughter 
whom Tugmuddle, Jr., had seen at 
church often, and very greatly admired. 
Would the Major offer any objection? 
It was doubtful; but it would amount to 
nothing. An union of families ov an 
execution would be presented as the al- 
ternatives ; and Tugmuddle said to him- 
self that a marriage would result. So 
much for that. And as to the house to 
be purchased. There was the old Car- 
taret house, —-Gaymount—whose impov- 
erished and despairing master would not 
hold out very long, if he did not yield at 
the first rustle of the bank notes. Gay- 
mount !—A7s son established there! A 
secret charm was in the thought. At 
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one blow he would humble the proud 
class arrayed against him. Better still, 
he would turn out of the home of his an- 
cestors the son of his old employer, 
whose memory he hated, as men only 
hate the persons whom they have wrong- 
ed and defrauded. Tugmuddle, Jr., the 
lord of Gaymount. Delightful thought! 
Cartaret, Jr., wandering in exile. Ex- 
quisite picture! Thus Tugmuddle, with 
the baseness which belonged to his na- 
ture, aimed at one masterly blow, to re- 
venge himself on the “‘ aristocrats” who 
had slighted him, and to force down the 
throat of the son of his benefactor the 
bitter draught of exile and poverty. 

As soon as he had devised this plan, 
Tugmuddle essayed to put the latter 
portion of it into execution, leaving the 
negotiations for the hand of the young 
lady, as a matter for his subsequent at- 
tention. The first thing was to buy 
Gaymount ; and the worthy rode thither, 
and offered to buy it. The young man’s 
reply was an extremely cold refusal ; and 
Tugmuddle rode away with a lurking. 
sensation that the youth despised him. 
For all that he did not give up his pro- 
ject. On the contrary, he pursued it 
even more vigorously. He laid traps 
for his enemy, and set his creditors upon 
him. " The village storekeeper was in- 
formed by him that Mr. Cartaret was a 
complete bankrupt. In consequence, 
the youth was dunned for the amount of 
his small account. To the district tax- 
collector, who was disposed to give the 
youth a little time, Tugmuddle repre- 
sented the delinquent as insolvent, and 
about to fly the country; and the result 
was, the writ of distraint which the read- 
er knows of. 

Having thus taken steps to “‘ have the 
screws put” on his opponent, Tugmud- 
dle retired to his ‘‘ palatial mansion,” 
and watched the writhing of his victim. 
He managed to ascertain, in some man- 
ner, the effect of his intrigues, saw that the 
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steady decadence of the youth’s fortunes 
was driving him to despair, and on this 
morning of October, had come to the 
conclusion that Cartaret’s poverty was 
such as to render another offer advi- 
sable. Probably the rustle of the bank 
notes would now be listened to. 

Such, in brief and hurried outlines, 
was the heavy personage who approached 
the friends, as they lay conversing under 
the great oak; and such the object of 
his visit. 

As he drew near, Cartaret rose, bow- 
ed, invited him into the mansion. He 
entered, and taking the seat offered him, 
ina few moments came to the point of 


attack. 
oe * - * - * * om 


Conversations between gentlemen re- 
lating to the purchase of land, although 
deeply interesting, doubtless, to the par- 


ties themselves, are by no means calcu- 
lated to interest equally the general 
reader. Tugmuddle once more propo- 
sed to buy the Gaymount mansion and 
park, an offer which the young man 
once more declined, and with no great- 
er exhibition of cordiality, or display of 
hesitation, than on the preceding occa- 
sion. 

Thereat Tugmuddle, fixing upon Car- 
taret his little red eyes, under the brows 
knit together, paused for some moments, 
and advanced twenty-five per cent. on 
his offer. 

Cartaret, surveying Tugmuddle in the 
same attentive manner and with a per- 
fectly composed countenance, replied 
that he did not propose to sell Gay- 
mount. 

Tugmuddle raged inwardly, but assu- 
med an oily smile, and said he saw he 
had a hard person to bargain with, but 
—well—he would go FIFTY per cent. 
over his first offer. 

The new offer was in like manner de- 
clined. 

Then Tugmuddle boiled internally ; 
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seemed about to spit forth venom, and 
appeared, from the expression of his 
countenance, to have swallowed some 
highly nauseous draught. 

The place was not worth it, he growled 
now; he was making a fool of himself— 
he knew that. But come, he had taken 
a fancy to the property. He was pre- 
pared to doudle his original offer, and 
pay the entire purchase money in 
CASH! Cartaret coolly declined. 

Whereupon Tugmuddle’s broad waist- 
coat was seen to heave. The bony and 
freckled fist grasping his hat, nearly 
crushed that article of attire. He felt 
indeed such an access of wrath at thus 
failing in his cherished scheme, that his 
eyes glared fora moment. But in Tug- 
muddle’s character there was another 
trait as powerful as his baseness—cun- 
ning. He saw that he would lose every- 
thing by yielding to passion. Therefore, 
with rage boiling in his heart, and a 
strong inclination to knock Cartaret 
down, he assumed a friendly smile, more 
accurately a grin, and—offered to lend 
Cartaret money. 

‘¢ He would take his note of hand sim- 
ply, without security,” he said. ‘People 
called him a hard man, but he was bet- 
ter than they supposed, and took plea- 
sure in accommodating anybody, spe- 
cially the young.” 

When he made this offer, Cartaret fixed 
upon him a glance so penetrating, that 
it seemed to pierce to the inmost<feces- 
ses of his nature. Tugmuddle saw that 
glance, and knew what it meant. It 
meant: ‘‘ You ruined my father by lend- 
ing him money, and you will ruin the 
son—if he lets you.” He saw, before 
Cartaret replied, that he had failed as 
before. The reply of the young man 
was a polite announcement that he did 
not wish to borrow any money. 

Thereupon Tugmuddle rose; blurting 
out: ‘Well, well, as you choose, sir;” 
bowed, put on-his hat, and departed. 
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Cartaret was looking after him, when 
Guy Hartrigger entered. 

‘* You haven’t sold, Lieutenant !” 

The youth laughed. 

‘No, I will give you Gaymount, if 
you want.it, Guy; but I swear I will put 
the torch to it before I sell it to that ani- 
mal. The very sight of him—the very 
sound of his voice—makes me sick.” 


VIII. 


INTRODUCES A NEW CHARACTER, DES- 
TINED TO PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART 
IN THIS HISTORY. 

An hour after this scene, Guy and 
Cartaret had reached the banks of the 
Potomac, and unfastening a small boat, 
pushed out in pursuit of ducks. 

Hunting is generally pursued as an 
amusement. On the present occasion it 
was a business affair. The object was 


to supply the commissary department, 
in view of the proposed visit of Mr. ° 
Lance. 


A quarter of a mile from the shore, a 
flock of canvas-back ducks floated on 
the ripples of the river, diving, reappear- 
ing, darting hither and thither, appear- 
ing not to see the boat, but watching it 
from the corners of their eyes. Guy 
scarcely took the trouble to look at them: 
he knew his enemy. In fact, they were 
already edging away; in a few moments 
they rose and disappeared. As to the 
boat, it had been allowed to drop along 
the shore, toward a body of reeds, grow- 
ing in the water, and resembling, in 
their general outliue, a species of cape. 

Beyond the cape was a small cove, 
in which ducks were probably feed- 
ing; and, lying down in the boat, the 
huntsmen allowed it to drift on slowly. 

The result answered their expecta- 
tions. A flock of ducks came in sight. 
The boat glided toward them, and Guy 
and Cartaret roge and fired into them, 
right and left, at the same moment. A 
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whirr of wings was heard. Seven or 
eight plump canvas-backs fluttered on 
the surface of the water; the rest had 
disappeared. Guy reached the former 
with one stroke of the paddle; broke 
the necks of the wounded against the 
gunwale, and then they pushed the boat 
in among the reeds, to await the arrival 
of a new flock. 

Cartaret sat with his gun lying idly 
across his knees, and soon fell into deep 
thought. The scene around him had 
evidently disappeared completely, and 
Guy watched him with solicitude, with 
which some anxiety was mingled. 

‘*Something is bothering you, Lieu- 
tenant!” he said at last, in a low tone. 

‘*No,” the young man replied, raising 
his head and sighing; ‘‘I was thinking 
of my uncle, and the curious will he 
made.” 

‘Tell me about it, Lieutenant.” 

** Well, here goes for a ‘ brief narra- 
tion,’ as the book writers say, Guy! 
My father died when I was a child, you 
know—his estate was lower down the 
river, and, as Tugmuddle had ruin- 
ed him, I was adopted by my Uncle 
Henry, who was the eldest son, and lived 
in the family house, Gaymount. Well, 
my uncle always seemed fond of me, 
but he was a very passionate man, and 
in 1860, when I was about twenty, we- 
had a quarrel about politics one day. 
He had always been an ‘old Federal- 
ist ;? thought secession a great crime, 
and threatened, if I took any part in it, 
that he would disinherit me. Well, you 
know I am not patient, and I did not 
like to be threatened. I answered hot- 
ly, left Gaymount, and heard, in 1862, 
that my uncle had died suddenly, and 
left the bulk of his estate. to my cousin, 
Arthur Botleigh. All that came to me 
was the Gaymount house, and the 
ground around it, which my uncle’s 
will declared ‘ought to remain in pos- 
session of one bearing the name of Car- 
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taret.’ That was the result of my hot 
blood, you see,—three thousand acres 
to Arthur, and forty to me, with the big 
house on it. Poor Uncle Henry! I 
cried when I heard of his death, think- 
ing little of being thus dizinherited: 
but to-day I feel the practical result—the 
will exi/es me and you, Guy.” 

Guy grunted. 

“*Can’t we stay here, Lieutenant ?” 

“‘No; we would soon be crushed with 
debt, Guy; and of all the miserable 
things in this world, debt is the most 
miserable. I remember my father, and 
shrink with a shudder from it. Debt 
means slavery—for the debtor is the 
mere bondman of the creditor. You 
don’t see fetters on his wrists, and the 
law does not designate him as a slave, 
but he zs a slave in spite of that fact, old 
fellow. His master, the creditor, says 
to him: ‘Go into that field and plough 
the ground, for my profit, or to your 
desk or workship, and toil all day for 
me! Dare'to refuse, and I will turn 
your wife and children out on the high- 
way. You are my slave: I am your 
master. Obey your master, slave !’” 

Guy listened with a gloomy expres- 
sion. 

‘Well, I don’t like that prospect, 
Guy,” continued his friend. ‘‘I have 
lived free, and wish to remain so. I 
have striven to avoid debt. When a 
shopkeeper has urged me, with smiles, 
to buy on credit whatever I wished, | 
have refused to, for I knew that ‘ pay 
day’ would certainly come. Then, if I 
found myself unable to pay my debt— 
slavery! In spite of all, I have tasted 
something of that, and I have no desire 
to drain the cup further, Guy. I can’t live 
here free from debt; then 1 will try to 
live elsewhere. In a word, I am going 
to sell Gaymount, and leave Virginia.” 

Guy’s head had dropped desponding- 
ly, as he listened to these mournful 


4. 


» 7+ He seemed to have no reply to 
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make; and all at once a diversion was 
afforded him. A large white swan flew 
down, and lit in the water of the little 
cove, 

‘* Hist! there is a swan, Lieutenant. 
Young and elegant eating,” whispered 
Guy. ‘“ Try your hand at him.” 

Cartaret’s eyes suddenly sparkled. 
The huntsman banished the dreamer. 
He took dead aim and fired. 

“Struck!” Guy exclaimed, driving 
the boat out of the reeds into the cove. 

In fact a magnificent white swan, with 
only a few dove-colored spots upon his 
wings, was fluttering and plashing vio- 
lently on the surface of the water, which 
was discolored by his blood. Guy seized 
him, and was about to serve him as he 
had served the unfortunate ducks, when 
Cartaret stopped him, and said: 

‘* Poor fellow ! I don’t like the idca of 
breaking his handsome neck! Suppose 
we take him home and tame him; you 
can give him to your sweetheart, Guy !” 

‘‘All right, Lieutenant. I'll fix up 
his broken wing in a_jiffy. That’s all 
that is hurt about him.” 

And Guy drew from his pocket a piece 
of cord, with which he bound the wing 
tightly; after which the swan, still flap- 
ping the other wing, was secured by his 
feet to a ring in the boat. 

‘¢ You said something about a sweet- 
heart,” Guy then said: ‘‘ Not any of 
them for me, Lieutenant. And let me 
advise you to keep clear of them ; they're 
a hard set to deal with.” 

‘¢ What a heathen!” returned Cartaret, 
laughing. ‘‘ But you needn’t be afraid, 
Guy. A sweetheart means a wife, after 
a while, and what would I do with a 
wife? Just fancy me marricd; and 
somebody’s papa, perhaps. The thought 
is tremendous, Guy.” 

Guy grunted. 

‘‘ Stranger things have happened ; but 
don’t you be anybody’s papa, Lieuten- 
ant. You take Guy Hartrigger’s advice, 
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and steer clear of the female sec¢. Don’t 
go near ’em. They'll capture you!” 

‘‘ Now you are thinking of Rose Lacy, 
old fellow. Is she going to capture 
you?” 

‘““Not if I know myself, she ain’t. 
I’m not a marrying man, Lieutenant.” 

**Nor I, old fellow. It would be ab- 
surd; and I have never even been in 
love. Stop! however, I’m not so certain 
of that. I think I was in love at eigh- 
teen or so, with a young lady of eleven. 
I used to call her my ‘little wife,’ and 
she lived in the neighborhood here.” 

‘*In this neighborhood, Lieutenant?” 

** Yes, at the ‘ Reeds;’ and her name 
was Annie Vawter. I ought to have 


been to see her, and the family, since 
my return, 


But I have no heart to 
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make visits, Guy, and have not seen my 
‘little wife.’ ” 

‘“‘That’s right, Lieutenant; 
hang around ’em.” 

‘¢ And yet I’m lonely,” said Cartaret, 
sighing ; ‘‘ and a wife would do me good, 
I think, Guy.” 

He laughed, and added: 

‘¢ But this is folly. Ican’t marry. I 
am too poverty-stricken. No; in thirty 
days I am going to sell out, and leave 
my ‘little wife’ to find some other hus- 
band! So, as we settled that important 
matter, Guy, we can go after some more 
game.” 

They returned toward Gaymount just 
at sunset, carrying swung over their 
shoulders about a dozen canvas-backs, 
and the wounded swan. 


don’t 
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The wind is whistling out of doors— 
The wind has nothing else to do— 
The winter rain a torrent pours— 
But what is that to me or you, 
While we are housed and fed and warm, 
While we have all our hearts desire ? 
But woe to wretches in the storm, 
Who have nor house, nor food, nor fire ! 


Ten winters now since Sara left 

The home that sheltered early years— 
Our only child! our hearts bereft, 

Found no relief in sighs and tears. 
No longer tears, no longer sighs, 

And time has healed that wound of woe, 
But where the villain's victim lies, 

We never knew,—may never know. ~ 


The wind is whistling out of doors; 

The elms above the door-porch creak; 
The winter rain a torrent pours— 

Listen! What's that ? a woman's shriek! 


Open the door! 


Some wretch in pain! 


A wan, worn wanderer through the blast— 
Hush, wife! she'll never weep again; 


The wronged one finds her home at last. 
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THE POLAR MAN. 


A Samoiede Priest. 


eT TED peculiarly for the tem- 
] Perate zone, the C aucasian man 


any = ii whether frigid or torrid. 
He does, indeed, increase his kind mod- 
erately under an abnormal temperature, 
though there are some spots which he 
cannot reduce to his dominion, and 
others that show a perpetual protest 
against his intrusion. He must leave 
the interior of Africa, and a portion 
of its coast, to a race on which ma- 
laria makes but slight impression, 
and which has none of that restless 
desire for perfect civilization which 
marks the bearded species of man- 
kind. His physical organs are not 
fitted to withstand the extreme cold 
of the polar regions, and though 
by artificial appliances he may re- 


sist it for awhile, this partial triumph 
is gained at. the expense of an injured 
constitution and a shattered life. Na- 
ture fits her man to his surroundings, 
allots each species its proper place of 
growth, and for any continued violation 
of her mandates the offender must pay 
the penalty. Yet, with an unsated de- 
sire for novelty, and an unslaked thirst 
for knowledge, the Caucasian either 
penetrates for himself regions which 
cannot be his habitation, or seeks with 
avidity, and reads with gratification, ac- 
counts of the adventures of those who 
study in person the habits and peculiari- 
ties of savage peoples. Narratives of jour- 
neys in civilized countries, unless mark- 
ed by an attractive style, fall still-born 
from the press; but a recital of what 
some bold wanderer has seen and suffer- 
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edin strange and savage places, how- 
ever ill told, brings profit to author and 
publisher. It is of late a race between 
two opposing zones—Africa and the 
North Pole are competing for attention 
—and the last who gets the ear of the 
public reigns supreme until the next ri- 
val comes to push him from his throne. 
It is rather a good notion, however, of 
the German writer who travels at sec- 
ond-hand, to gather all the wonders re- 
lated by numerous travellers, and to give 
them to the public in a fair state of or- 
der. In the English version before us,* 
the original has been much improved by 
additions from late explorers, 
and to add to its attractions, is 
enriched with one hundred and 
sixty-three engravings, the 
spoils of various books of trav- 
els, which leave nothing to be 
desired. in the way of illustra- 
tion. The substantial knowl- 
edge of polar life and scenery, 
scattered at various points, is 
grouped with commendable 
skill, -and brought together 
compactly and attractively in a \ 
single volume. \ 

In looking at this work, one 
thing strikes the reader with 
force. Nature, which has con- 
demned the polar extremities to 
perpetual ice and snow, and or- 
dained that the dweller there 
shall be a wanderer, with habits 
as nomadic as the tribes of the 
sterile sand-wastes, has given 
to them species and varieties 
of man, fitted for their destiny 
by the possession of some qual- 
ities of body and mind to render their 
owners content, and the absence of others 
that would have made them miserable. 


* The Polar World: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antartic Regions of the 
Globe. By Dr. C. Hartwig, Author of “ Sea and 
Its Living Wonders,” etc. With Additional Chapters, 
and One Hundred and Sixty-three Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp, 8vo., pp. 486. 
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The polar man is a good-natured sa- 
vage, contented under privation, and 
capable of stolid enjoyment under unex- 
pected plenty, lacking the brutal blood- 
thirstiness of the African or American 
aborigines. No bloody sacrifices smoke 
before his deities—flesh is too precious 
—though one of the least barbarous sac- 
rifices a reindeer now and then, and 
another does spare a trifle of fat as a 
burnt offering on the altar. The Sam- 
oiede, who seems to be as much below 
the Lapp, as the latter is below the Chi- 
nese Mongol, rarely exhibits ferocity, 
even under circumstances of extreme 


provocation. The same may be said of the 
Lapp, Ostiak, Kamchatkan and Innuit. 
The Tchutkis do, indeed, have one 
bloody custom, but it arises merely from 
their notions of political economy, and 
not from cruelty. The Horace Greeleys 
of that section have taught that produ- 
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cers are alone estimable, and worthless 
consumers intolerable. Believing that 
all useless persons should be removed 
from the community, hence they kill 
all the old and the deformed. The 
Tungusi, under extreme hunger, are 
said to become cannibals,—so do the 
whites at sea. The Tananas, Kolos- 
chians, and Kennians—who reside in 
our new ice-waste of Alaska—are feroci- 
ous, bloodthirsty and cruel under slight 
provocation; but these are not your po- 


lar man proper, and it is scarcely neces- | 


sary to say to those who see the por- 


trait of one of these on page 19, that | 


they are part of that irreclaimable and 
stupid race, unsafe as friends and cruel 


as enemies, from which stern facts have | 


stripped the coloring of romance, the 
so-called American Indian. But this 
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friend Ebierbing, the same who came 
afterward with him to the United States, 
and who, having found a seal hole in 
the ice, marked it by making a pile of 
snow, ornamented with tobacco juice, 
and returned to capture the seal when he 
rose to blow. He thrust his spear 
through the snow until he found the 
hole, and seated on a snow-heap before 
it, as represented in the engraving, 
waited for the rising of the seal. It was 


mildness is by no means because of a ™= 


lack of courage. The most dwarfish of 


the dwarfish Lapps, or Samoiedes will | 
attack the most ferocious bear without @ 


fear, and engage in an encounter from 


which, if armed with the same rude wea- | 


pons, the Caucasian might shrink with- 
out discredit to his manhood. But the 


exigencies of his situation increase this fi 


comparative harmlessness. He has 
enough to do to seek food and clothing, 
and has no time to devote to war as 
a pleasurable excitement, while his 
companions or neighboring _ tribes 
have nothing to tempt his cupidity. 
More, however, is due to nature. The 
African, under like privations, remains 
the same lying, thieving and murderous 
wretch, revelling in the agony, eating 
the flesh, and drinking the blood of his 
human victims. 

The polar man exhibits necessarily a 
great amount of patience and perseve- 
rance, under circumstances where it 
would be wanting in the white race. 
Hall tells us, in his Narrative,* of his 





* Arctic Researches and Life Among the Esqui- 
maux : being the Narrative of an Expedition in search 


Watching the Seal. 


not until near morning when the seal 
emitted the sounds that warn the hunt- 
er, who with a single spear-thrust secur- 
ed his prey. This much might have 
been done by any white man sufficiently 
armed against the cold; but on another 
occasion, Ebierbing passed two days 
and two nights by a seal-hole, without 
food or rest—failing then in his design 
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—which no white man would have done. 
With many of the tribes, however, this 
is a mere lack of energy; and the pati- 
ence is that of despair under suffering, 
and not of continuous effort. 

If the polar man has some negative 
virtues, he appears to have a fair share 
of positive vices, of which cunning and 
drunkenness are the most prominent. 
But he is more distinguished by his su- 
perstition, less degrading and far less fe- 
rocious than that of the tropical savage, 
but nearly as senseless and childish. 
Thus the Lapp, though a nominal con- 
vert to Christianity, yet bows to Aija in 
secret; and he who does not, at least 
believes in Troller, the evil spirit of the 
forest, and trembles at his power. The 


Lappar faith in witchcraft and sorcery is 
perhaps no stronger than that among ig- 
norant and vulgar whites; and if the 
Lapp witches pretend to raise the wind 


at pleasure, it must be remembered that 
until recently, if indeed not now, there 
were found many English sailors who 
stopped, on their way to Archangel, to 
buy a favorable wind of these beldames. 
The Samoiede sinks farther. He be- 
lieves in the great god, Num, the su- 
preme Creator, though he addresses no 
prayer to him, and makes no offering. 
His worship is addressed solely to those 
inferior and malevolent spirits who might, 
if not propitiated, work him some ill. 
Every one has his Hahe, or household 
idol, not an attractive image certainly, 
since it is only a rude and nearly shape- 
less block of stone or wood. Through 
its means the Samoiede seeks advice for 
the present and knowledge for the fu- 
ture. When he desires to invoke the in- 
visible spirits, he calls in the aid of a 
Tadibe, or sorcerer. 
are little different from those of other 
tribes, and the Tadibes add to the ex- 
citement which deepens to frenzy, and 
gives them a partial belief in their own 
supernatural powers, considerable skill 


The incantations. 
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in the art of the juggler. If the Sa- 
moiede has his Tadibe, the Innuit has 
his Angekoke, and the Tunguse his 
Schaman. The Ostiaks have their rude 
deities, but the Obi, the river that sup- 
plies so many of their wants, seems to 
be the chief. object of adoration. The 
Jakut worships Lijeschi, the spirit of 
mountain and wood, and propitiates him 
by a brush of horsehair tied to a tree. 
The Kamchatkans make their god, 
Kutka, though the creator of the uni- 
verse, the butt of abuse and satire, but 
have a wholesome dread of the goddess 
Chachy, his wife, who henpecks her au- 
gust husband, and is shrewd enough to 
see the knavery of her worshippers. The 
Aleuts, as a hybrid race, in contact with 
a certain amount of civilization, have be- 
liefs as mixed as their origin, and the 


, Koloschians, Tananas and such, share 


the notions of the copper-colored race 
to which they belong. 

The physical characteristics of the 
polar man proper are fitted for the si- 
tuation of their possessor, but tried 
by any standard of beauty known to ci- 
vilization, are not attractive. The com- 
plexion is tawny or bluish brown, the 
cheek bones high, the forehead low, the 
mouth pinched, the nose flat, the stature 
short, the eyes with that oblique position 
which betrays that they are either branch- 


_es of the Mongolic stock, or hybrids be- 


tween that and other races—their gene- 
ral hybridity being corroborated by their 
constant and steady decrease. The Lapp 
has extremely thick and clumsy legs and 
feet, and his countenance wears a min- 
gled expression of dullness, doggedness 
andcunning. The Samoiede is of a still 
greater type of ugliness, his upper jaw 
unusually elevated, and his nose only an 
apology for such a member. The Os- 
tiaks lack the oblique eyes and project- 
ing cheekbones of the Mongolic tribes, 
and show more of the predominance of 
the white admixture. The Kamchat- 
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‘kans have full lips, and though their 
noses are small, they are rather well- 
formed—their color is brown or yellow, 
and among the women, who paint the 
cheeks red, the complexion is fairer. The 
Aleuts bear the types of the two races 
from which they spring, mingling 
the white physiognomy and struc- 
ture with that of the Koloschians. 
They are gradually dying out, and 
before many years will be extinct. 
As for the Tananas and the other 
red men, they are rather half tra- 
velers than residents of the boreal 
regions, and their looks, as will be 
seen in the engraving given of one 
of the number, their features and 
physical structure are those with 
which our readers are already fa- 
miliar. The Innuits, with whose 
customs the work of Hall abounds, 
seem to be physically and men- 
tally the best of all the polar tribes. 
Their countenance is by no means 
repulsive, but quite pleasing, they 
are simple-hearted, generous, good- 
natured, and even display a large 
amount of mechanical ingenuity. 
They are objects of interest, while the 
Lapp, or the Samoiede, is a thing to pro- 
voke disgust. Still, they are apparently 
destined to the same extinction which, by 
a slow though sure process, is overtaking 
the polar man. Whether or not this is 
in consequence of a change to come in 
the character of these regions, for which 
the way is thus mysteriously paved, is a 
mere matter of conjecture. Thousands 
of years since, when this solar system 
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was in a different part of space, in the 
vicinity of more light and heat-giving 
systems, elephants and mastodons fed in 
green pastures where now we have only 
the seal and the reindeer, When we re- 
turn toward the same part of the solar 


= 
 — 


An Aleut. 


orbit, there will be of course no suitable 
place for the polar man, and no polar 
man to place anywhere. And by polar, 
we mean the Arctic man, for of the Pata- 
gonians—the only Austral race of note— 
we know so little, that we have confined 
our remarks, as travellers generally do 
their researches, to the North Pole alone. 
The South Pole and its people must wait 
for future comment. 
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LY a glove! Thrown down in the dust 
With many a tear and stain, 
Left on the field of a bloody fight 
’Mid the wounded and the slain ! 
There had wrestled stern foemen to death, 
"Neath the smile of a summer day; 
There struggled and fought the hero-souls 
That bled and died in the Grey! 


And just where the fight was fiercest and hot, 
Where the enemy’s guns held play, 

And where in the brushwood close beside 
Their masked supporters lay, 

Where the gallant boys whom we call our own 
Had stormed the fiery height, 

And faced the red-hot iron rain 
With their old resistless might, 

Where horses slain, and mangled men 
Lay thick on the trampled ground, 

In the midst of the bloodiest carnage of War 
This trophy of Love was found! 


Found on the earth near a soldier’s hand, 
Whose stalwart form lay prone 

As some regal pine, that the Whirlwind King 
In his wrath has overthrown !— 

And whose proud head rested its silken curls 
Uncared on the blood-stained sand, 

With a smile on the lips which the glove had touched 
Ere it fell from the dying hand. 


Carelessly thrown, as if laid in sleep 
Were the limbs of stately grace, 

And the marble touch of death was pressed 
On the lines of the pale, still face; - 

Yet a light, serene as an angel’s smile, 
Had rested and lingered there, 

As if angel fingers had smoothed away 
Forever each trace of care; 

And the faint breeze stirred the soft bright curls, 
Like the touch of a shy caress, 

O’er the proud dark eyes that had closed for aye 
On their depths of tenderness ! 
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And the token mute of a loyal faith— 
This frail and dainty glove !— 

Seemed keeping a watch o’er the murdered man, 
As if set by the Spirit of Love! 

Close, close to the strong hand, strong no more, 
Close, close to the silent heart, 

And closer yet to the pale cold lips, 
So slightly stirred apart ! 


There still it lay when the stars shone forth 
In the sky serene and clear, 

And soldiers, spent from a hard-fought fight 
Came seeking their leader here. 

All day had the ringing shots been heard, 
With the cannon’s sullen roar ; 

But the smiling dead had not stirred to the sound 
That should never arouse him more. 


And sadness was now on each war-worn brow 
Of the men, who gathering here, 

Gazed down on the face that had shared so long 
Their peril and their cheer— 

The marble face, that had kindled oft 
With a hero’s daring pride, 

That had laughed by the bivouac fire at night, 
And mounted the breach at their side ! 


Then, as with tender touch they raised 
The friend and comrade kind, 
Some sorrowing eye in its backward glance 
Saw the token left behind. 
Then, an instinct, even to those rough hearts, 
Told the story of faith and love, 
And with reverent hands they gave its place, 
To the unknown woman's glove. 


So they laid him down to his quiet sleep, 
Fast under his native sod, 

With the blood-stained token over the heart 
That had gone for its rest to God. 


[sae 
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“DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN.” 


WILLIAM EVANS BURTON. 
y Da URTON, the comedian, was a 
: Aw man of strong self-appreciation; 

4% but like many others, he was 
not too proud to be vain. Therein lay 
the secret of much mental torture which 
embittered his life. But sometimes what 
really appeared to be the result of pique, 
had a different cause. 

I had written a criticism upon his per- 
formance of some character, in which I 
said something to this effect :—‘‘ How- 
ever clever the acting—and clever it is— 
the spectator sees that Mr. Burton is get- 
ting too much inclined to obesity to look 
the part well. It is really a light come- 
dy part, and between light comedy, and 


over two hundred pounds avoirdupvis, 
there is an irreconcilable war.” 


The night of the day this appeared, I 
was in the theatre, and the door-keeper 
informed me that the manager had said 
he would like to see me, if I came. I was 
free of the theatre, had the author’s pri- 
vilege of admission behind the scenes, 
and a pass-key which let me through a 
private door. So I went back and down 
to Burton’s dressing-room, where I found 
the irate actor ‘“‘ making up” his face. 
He burst out with—‘‘I wish you could 
stop your people pitching into me. Your 
critic and your publisher both have a 
spite at me, and the theatre, and every- 
body in it.” I laughed and said—‘‘ Get 
at the right. man. In the first plaee, 
neither has any malice in the matter, 
and in the next place, I wrote that cri- 


tique, if that is what you refer to.” “‘ You! . 


Ihave a great notion to punch your 
head.” ‘I don’t think that would pay,” 
I said. ‘‘ But what makes you so sensi- 
tive about the fate of Jeshurun? I’ve 
noticed that you have a morbid feeling 


, leave off acting. 


on the matter. You don’t expect to keep 
the shape of an Adcnis at your time ot 
life, do you ?” 

Burton seemed a little ashamed of his 
petulance, and handed me a letter to 
read. It was from an eminent physi- 
cian, who told him that he was liable to 
die at any moment from fatty disease of 
the heart, and that his only way to escape 
it was to quit acting, and adopt a mode ot 
life and training that would prevent ac- 
cumulation of adipose tissue. 

**T have brooded over that,” said Bur- 
ton, “until I suppose I have become a 
little cracked on the subject. I can’ 
I tried it a little while, 
and grew so wretched, I had to go back. 
Sometimes, though, when I am on the 
stage, looking funny, and saying funny 
things, I see the words written on that 
paper, spread all over the audience, in 
letters six feet long: Go where I will, 
do what I will, there is that horrible spec- 
tre. Any allusion to fat seems like a 
death warrant, and it acts on me like the 
sight of scarlet on a mad bull.” 

It was of this very disease that Burton 
died at last. y 

Burton’s round, oily humor was min- 
gled, in some parts, with little bits of ex- 
quisite pathos. There were portions of 
Captain Cuttle which few could hear and 
see without tears. Old theatre-goer as 
I was, they always affected me, and when 
they were about to be introduced I slip- 
ped into the lobby, that no one might 
see the big drops on my cheeks. Au- 
diences relished these things exceeding- 
ly, and the actor was more vain of his 
power in that respect than in any other. 
On one occasion he was playing In Phi- 
ladelphia, and as I was there on a visit, 
I went to see him. The audience had 
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gone to look at the comedian—to enjoy 
his humor, and they refused to enjoy 
anything else. At his most touching 
tones they laughed loud and long. [| 
was in the stage-box, and Burton came 
down within two feet of me. Then en- 
sued this dialogue, soto voce : 

Burton—“ Do you hear those brutes 
laughing at my best bits?” 

Writer— Ye-es.” 

Burton—‘ D—n’em; they can’t ap- 
preciate acting. I’ll never play in the 
town again.” 

For a long time he refused to play at 
all in Philadelphia, and it is my impres- 
sion that he never made a regular en- 
gagement there afterwards. 

Burton had a belief that he would 
have made an eminent tragedian, had he 
chosen the serious part of the dramatic 
art. The public did not agree with him 
on that point. I saw him do tragedy 
once. It was the first act of Richard the 
Third, and the cast was striking. 

Duke of Gloster Mr. Burton. 
King Henry VI..-.++.-- ‘* Hadaway. 
‘* J. Sefton. 

Hadaway was very creditable as King 
Henry, making up the part judiciously, 
and acting it respectably. Sefton made 
of his part a sort of Fusbos in Bombastes 
Furioso. But Burton, as the crook- 
backed tyrant, gave a fair rendition, 
read the lines naturally, and with a force 
that where he was not known would have 
been applauded. But the house took it 
all for burlesque, and at every tragic 
start and attitude, screamed with delight. 
It was impossible for the actors to con- 
tinue anything like a serious acting—the 
fun of the house infected those on the 
stage—and the tragedy wound up in ex- 
travaganza. 

Burton had many enemies, male and 
female, who pursued him unrelentingly, 
and he continued till his death to pro- 
voke enmity by his quick temper and 
hasty way. The very smallest of them 
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had power to irritate and annoy him. I 
remember once when I was seated at 
work in the editorial room of one of the 
city weeklies, on which I was then en- 
gaged, Mrs. Mitchell, the widow of the 
former manager of the Olympic, came 
in, full of virtuous wrath and generous 
indignation, to interpose in behalf of 
Burton’s injured wife. ‘* Would you be- 
lieve it?” she exclaimed, ‘‘he has had 
her locked up for the last three weeks in 
Bloomingdale Asylum, under pretext of 
her insanity. “She’s no more mad than 
I am, and I’m going to have her out on 
awrit of habeas corpus.” I told the old 
lady there must be some mistake about 
it, for 1 had seen the party. in question 
often during the three weeks previous. 
But she insisted it was I who was mista- 
ken. That evening I went behind the 
scenes, and mentioned the rumor to Bur- 
ton. He grewexcited, at which I laugh- 
ed, and he insisted on taking me to his 
private box, where sat Mrs. Burton and 
her son. We told her the story. “She 
indignantly denied having been ‘‘ put 
into circumspection and confine” at all; 
but the town got the story by heart, and 
successful contradiction was impossible. 
The actor was quite vain of having 
once been a printer, and was always anx- 
ious to show that he could seta few stick- 
fulls of matter. He suggested to mea 
piece, in which the heroes were to be 
young printers, who take to the stage, 
and wherein should be shown the vicis- 
situdes of a strolling player’s life in Eng- 
land and America. I did not think it 
would interest the public, but undertook 
it. ,I proposed a plot, but he preferred 
a succession of bustling scenes, strung 
on a slender thread of story. He gave 
me a number of curious circumstances 
to incorporate in it, and I went to work. 
As fast as I wrote, it went to the copyist. 
The pile of parts grew, and were so large 
in forty-eight hours—the time it took to 
write the play—that I suspected there 
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was too much. But Burton was so 
struck with his own part that he would 
listen to nothing; and we commenced 
our three days’ rehearsal. The first day 
it took us just eight hours to do it. The 
stage-manager suggested cutting. I 
took it home, and reduced its size mate- 
rially. It then took five hours. This 
would not do. But Burton, Brougham, 
Charles Matthews, Setchell, and Mark 
Smith, each had parts that suited them. 
Each wanted his own scenes preserved, 
though he had no objection to my mak- 
ing havoc among his neighbors. The 
result was, that on the last day of re- 
hearsal, I went at the work in despair— 
cut out page after page without judg- 
ment, and omitted to evict allusions here 
and there to the expurgated portions. 
It made a rich mess. There was a full 
house, and the opening scene, discover- 
ing Burton and his fellow apprentice at 
work at their cases, was warmly received. 
All went well until the second act, when 
the audience began to be mystified. 
They warmed up under an admirably 
acted.scene of Mark Smith, who played 
an old and eccentric miser; but in the 
scene that followed lapsed into a puzzled 
silence. These alternate fits of pleasure 
and perplexity succeeded all through, 
and when the curtain fell, people looked 
into each other’s faces in mute inquiry. 
They were too astounded to hiss. I sat 
and listened like the rest. When it was 
over, a gentleman sitting next me said: 
“T can’t tell what to make of it—I’d 
like to know what it’s all about.” ‘I’m 
the author,” I answered, ‘‘and I should 
like to know, too.” The critic of the 
Times devoted some space to it the next 
day. He said that parts showed the ac- 
complished playwright, and it was full 
of effective scenes, but it lacked connec- 
tion. I should.think it did—much. 
Persons generally accused Burton of 
utter selfishness, and a lack of generous 
impulses; but that was gross injustice. 
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I have known many instances of disin- 
terested kindness on his part, to enemies 
as well as friends. In money dealings, 
though other writers complained of his 
sharp dealing, I found him liberal 
enough, 


GEORGE JAMIESON, 

Jamieson was the unfortunate victim 
of acombination. When Forney wrote 
the infamous letter, suggesting that Ja- 
mieson should be wheedled into drink- 
ing too much, and while under the in- 
fluence of wine be prompted to make 
some expressions that would implicate 
Mrs. Forrest, the plot failed, but the 
animosity of the plotters did not cool. 
George Roberts indignantly declined the 
degrading employment assigned him; 
but the conspirators pursued Jamieson, 
Forney, on whom rests forever a stain 
which there is no Jordan to wash off, 
went to work. It was understood that 
Jamieson, who was a clever and rising 
actor, was to be put down. Every thea- 
tre at which Forrest or Forrest’s friends 
acted, was closed to Jamieson. He was 
thrown into a lower sphere than the one 
he was entitled to enter, and for years 
found it almost impossible to obtain an 
engagement. Forrest was unfortunate 
too in the business—failing where he was 
right, and succeeding where he was 
wrong, and made by the uncertainty of 
the law to pay for his own dishonor. In 
spite of all this, Jamieson made a mark 
wherever he had an opportunity, and 
was just beginning to look upward, when 
he fell a victim to railway assassination. 

The actor was an admirable mimic, 
and would have become as famous as 
Alexandre, had he essayed the feats of 
that semi-savan, semi-showman. My 
first acquaintance with him was marked 
by a striking exercise of his gift. I call- 
ed, in company with a literary friend, 
on a leading actress, on a matter of 
business. We differed as to terms, and 
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a sharp discussion ensued, in which our 
voices ran above the natural key. Like 
all storms, it blew over at last. To my 
great surprise, when we had ceased, we 
heard through a half-opened door, the 
whole dispute reproduced in an adjoin- 
ing parlor, with substantially the same 
language, and the exact tones and in- 
flections of the several voices. When 
he had done, the lady clapped her hands 
and exclaimed—‘“‘ That’s George Jamie- 
son!” He came in, and we were made 
acquainted. That was a good many 
years since—the greater part of a gene- 
ration—and afterwards I saw a good deal 
of him. Not long before his death, he 
came into my office, and entertained me 
for nearly an hour with a graphic and 
amusing account of London, as seen by 
American eyes. 

Jamieson was always effective in any 
part he undertook; but in dialect cha- 
racters of a serio-comic cast, he was es- 
pecially accurate and striking. He not 
only gave a broad portrayal, but left out 
no light or shade, and never omitted the 
smallest minor detail that went to make 
up the perfection of the part. Socially, 
he could be, and generally was, a de- 
lightful companion. 


CHARLES BURKE. 

Burke was the head of a school. His 
style of acting was his own. His half- 
brother, Jefferson, is his disciple, and 
the best of the latter’s efforts remind us 
of the finish of his prototype, devoid of 
the genius which animated it. He had 
all that happy, dumb-show acting, that 
perfect command and control of the fa- 
cial muscles, which brought them at any 
moment to express any emotion ; and his 
whole body was subservient to him. In 
one character, where he appeared intox- 
icated in one scene, I remember a habit 
he had of protruding his boot at the 
wing before the body came. It always 
provoked a shout of laughter, for the 
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foot was unmistakably that of a very 
drunken man. One almost expected to 
see the toe of the boot stagger. I do 
not know whether Jefferson has caught 
the trick. In burlesque he was perfect. 
I remember in Clod Meddlenot, in a bur- 
lesque upon Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons, 
when Polly Ann is menaced by Beau 
Santer, with a door-key in lieu of a pis- 
tol, and C/od rushes on to receive her 
fainting form, the expression of Burke’s 
face, and the change of his tone when 
he discovers the harmless nature of the 
weapon, were irresistible: 

‘Your courage is that of the mountebank—not 

the bravo— 
Why, drat your impudence, it's a key /"" 


The first night I saw him in this, I 
was accompanied by a Frenchman, who 
knew but little English, and had never 
seen or read the original of the burles- 
que. To my surprise, I found him 
laughing convulsively along with the 
rest. ‘‘Ah!” said my Gallic compa- 
nion, when we came out, “zat is ver 
fine zhantilman. ’E ees Fransch acteur, 
zat do not spik Fransch—zat is so—you 
baeht !” 

Burke differed from Burton entirely, 
though each was perfect in his way. I 
have seen them play together, and the 
comicality of each was heightened by 
comparison. Burton said of him to me: 
‘* He’s the first comic actor in the coun- 
try, with enough in him to set up twenty 
paid comedians. If he were to go to 
England, he’d create a furore, to which 
that of Rice and Charlotte Cushman put 
together, would be nothing.” But Burke 
was only an actor. He could take and 
get everything out of a part, but he ori- 
ginated nothing as a whole. Burton plan- 
ned parts for playwrights ;—suggested 
characters. Burke planned business, 
and occasionly suggested situations. I 
remember taking a play written for -him, 
but which he could do nothing with, - 
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and writing it up. He made his charac- 
ter very effective when he took it in 
hand. By the by, in that same play, 
there was a female character, who had 
but a few words to say, but had to look 
the fine lady of society. It was from 
her that the swindler, Count Uptosnuph 
[Burke,] was to steal a pair of diamond 
bracelets. When we were casting the 
piece, the stage manager came to me, 
and said: ‘‘We can’t get any one for 
this. It’s too big for the little people, 
and too little for the big people.” I had 
observed a dancer, known as Miss Mal- 
vina, cross the stage during rehearsal, 
and I said at once: ‘‘ There’s the wo- 
man. She'll do it well. Unless I’m 
very much mistaken, she has the actress 
in her.” The part was given to her, and 
performed admirably. The lady is 
known to the stage now as Mrs. Flor- 
ence, and has attained some eminence 
in her profession. 

Burke died young. Had he lived till 
now, he would have been in the very 
amplitude of his powers. 


THOMAS D. RICE. 

There never was anyone so intensely 
popular as Rice, in his ‘‘ Jim Crow.” I 
have seen the houses so full, that they 
overflowed unto the stage, and the actor 
performed his grotesque antics in the 
midst of a crowd. But on his “Jim 
Crow,”—funny as it was—his real repu- 
tation did not rest. He was the most 
perfect of all stage. negroes—not even 
excepting George Jamieson, in eze. 
His walk, tone, dialect, and the articu- 
lation of his words, were the exact coun- 
terpart of the slave on the Southwestern 
levee. He unconsciously adopted much 
of this gait and tone in private life. It 
was in such parts as Othello, that he dis- 
played his power. It was not a mere 
burlesque. It was a Southern negro 
acting tragedy, with a desire to do it in 
earnest, His— 
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** Cassio, I lub thee; 
But nebber mo’ be ossifer of mine ;” 


and his 


‘Farwell! Otello's occupation’s gone!” 


were as perfect bursts of feeling and pas- 
sion as ever were shown by Kean or 
Cooke. 

Rice once attempted the serious dra- 
ma. It was after his return from Eng- 
land, when he was playing an engage- 
ment in Philadelphia. His benefit was 
announced, with the play of William 
Tell. The bills contained the announce- 
ment: ‘* What Booth could not do, and 
Forrest failed in, Rice is about to per- 
form.” The night came, the house was 
crowded, the curtain rose, and Rice ap- 
peared in costume, with a white face. It 
was a fearfully bad performance, and the 
audience received it in silence. At 
dength, when Gesler asked Ze// where 
do you live, Rice answered in a rich ne- 
gro dialect: 

** Down in Fofe street, 
Opposite de buryim’ ground.” 

There was some dissatisfaction, but 
the hisses were drowned in laughter and 
applause, and the play went on in broad 
burlesque, with Rice taking a bite out 
of the apple, and other antics, to the 
close. It was a sorry exhibition, how- 
ever, and was never repeated. 


TYRONE POWER. 

I had but a passing acquaintance with 
Tyrone Power, and only mention his 
name, because of a curious expression 
his acting gave rise to. It was during 
his last engagement, just previous to 
his loss in the President. The farce 
was His Last Legs, and he appeared as 
O'Callaghan. When the servant is 


looking for a doctor, Power in despair 


of finding employment as an usher, prof- 
fers his services, and says aside: ‘‘ I’ve 
tried everything I’m fit for and failed, 
suppose I try what I am not fit for and 
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succeed. Anyhow, what is a doctor? 
He’s only a fellow that stands by and 
amuses the patient, while Nature effects 
acure.” Professor Samuel Jackson, of 


the University of Pennsylvania, who was 
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sitting just back of me, leaned forward, 
and whispered in my ear: ‘‘ Doctor. he’s 
got the whole art of medicine in ‘a sen- 
tence.” And so he had. But neither 
patient nor physician think so. 
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a ee AT a curious contrast was 
\ ¥;,| here! 

pais) In the space of this room, con- 
fronted each other the two mighty pow- 
ers, the two great opposing forces which 
make life, or mar it, as those who use 
them will. On one side sate Poverty, 
with eye intent and flying fingers; on 
the other Luxury reclined, in careless, 
discontented ease. How long the train 
of ills combatted, of wants repressed, of 
virtues strengthened by rigid nurture, 
or dwarfed by granite circumstances, of 
days of weariness, and nights of pain, 
which was pictured on the mind with 
one glance at the face of the swift-fin- 
gered seamstress—too bright-eyed for the 
pallor of her brow; how one saw as in a 
vision, as one noted the listless impa- 
tience of the other haughty and hand- 
some face, the list of Aer days—her 
weeks and months, and varying, yet 
changeless years, painted in purple, and 
glorious with pomp and adulation, but 
within weariness and vanity ! 

There had been silence in the room 
for a longtime. The heiress had read a 
little and had thrown her book aside; 
had embroidered a little, tangled the 
thread, and thrown away the work in 
disgust ; had changed her book and dis- 
carded the new choice; had sung half 
through a new song at the piano; and 
had returned to the first volume. This 
now lay open on her lap; her hands 
were clasped over her head, which lean- 


ed wearily back on the cushions of her 
chair; and her roving eyes fastened them- 
selves at last upon the workwoman who, 
during all the changing moods of her 
employer, had never once altered her po- 
sition or lifted her eyes. She had pur- 
sued her work with steady, light swift- 
ness, seemingly unconscious of anything 
else. Miss Elinor Kirke watched her 
with a sort of fascination, until the very 
machine-like motion of the seamstress’s 
hands seemed to annoy her. She moved 
her head impatiently and looked away. 
Presently her glance returned. The 
fingers were still going quick and regu- 
lar; the eyes still bent, and busy with 
their work alone. | 

‘‘Don’t you ever get tired of that— 
sewing, sewing, sewing eternally, Miss 
Thorpe?” said Miss Kirke abruptly. 

The seamstress lifted her great brown 
eyes, and looked down again, busy in a 
moment. 

‘My shoulders pain me sometimes, 
Miss, from stooping so long. But we 
must do something, you know.” 

**No, I don’t—I don’t know anything 
of the sort,” answered Miss Kirke, in an 
imperious way, which was natural to her. 
‘‘But if oné must do something, why 
not chose something pleasanter—for a 
change ?” 

The seamstress smiled. The smile 
was evidently more to herself than to her 
interrogator, and it flickered on her lips 
for an instant. She answered quietly: - _ 
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‘It is not always easy to change one’s 
way of life, Miss; one is apt to—to run 
in a groove, as it were.” Then very 
slowly, after a little pause: ‘‘ We most 
of us float with the tide, you know.” 

Something in the words, and in the 
tone, arrested Miss Kirke’s attention dif- 
ferently. She looked at the sewing girl 
silently for a minute or two, and then 
she said, in the same quick way, the ab- 
ruptness of her manner a little softened: 

** Well, have you sewed for a living 
always ?—ever since you did anything, I 
mean ?” 

**No, Miss Kirke. I was under-teach- 
er in a school once.” 

** What made you leave that? Didn’t 
you like it?” 

There was just an instant’s hesitation; 
but the answer was perfectly quiet. 

‘* The principal of the school had a 


friend who wanted the place,” said the- 


girl, without looking up, “‘ and after a 
while she obtained it.” 

*¢ She obtained it !” cried Miss Kirke, 
** what do you mean by that? Youcan’t 
mean that the principal—” 

‘Oh, no, Miss Kirke. I was absent 
-once or twice, and it was not liked. I was 
warned that if it happened again I would 
be dismissed. It did happen again, and 
I was dismissed. I had nothing to com- 
plain of at all. Should you like this 
sleeve cut a little smaller at the wrist, 
Miss ?” 

“Cut it any way you please—cut it 
up, if you wish,” cried the young lady, 
charmed to have something to interest 
her. ‘I want you to tell me what you 
stayed away from school for? I hope 
I’m not intruding,” she added suddenly, 
as it flashed across her mind that the 
seamstress looked very like a lady. 

** You do not intrude at all,” the girl 
answered gently; but Miss Kirke noticed 
that the hectic on her cheek faded a lit- 
tle, and that her voice was lowered. ‘It 
was nothing at all particular. A friend— 
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a person whom I knew at least—was ill. 
He had been hurt badly; and somehow 
it fell upon me to care for him. It was 
on that account I stayed away.” 

“** A friend !—a person whom I knew 
at least /’” Miss Kirke repeated to her- 
self; and she smiled rather contemp- 
tuously. ‘I’ve lit upon a village ro-- 
mance in real life,” she thought. ‘‘ Well, 
did the hard-hearted principal know the 
truth of the matter?” she added aloud. 

**T did not tell her; I do not know,” 
the girl answered, with the same quiet 
air of repression, and with a little move- 
ment as if she would have changed the 
subject. 

Miss Kirke saw it, and her cheeks 
flushed. Even such meek resistance as 
this annoyed the spoiled pet of fortune. 

‘I beg your pardon if I worry you,” 
she said haughtily; “‘I have talked to 
you only because I wanted something to 
amuse me.” 

Again there was that so inexplicable, 
faint smile on the seamstress’s face. It 
vexed Miss Kirke, because she did not 
understand it. But there was no other 
answer, except a little bending of the 
head in acknowledgment of her words. 
Again silence fell upon the soom, and 
again Miss Kirke was unhappy. But a 
resource was at hand. At this propitious 
moment, when every expedient against 
ennui had been exhausted, a servant en- 
tered with a card. 

Mr. Ferdinand Cahill. 

All was changed in a moment. A 
smile dawned upon the curled lip; a light 
rose into the .contentless eyes. The 
haughty beauty ran to the mirror with 
the eagerness of a child. 

“Is my hair all right?” she cried. 
“‘Oh! certainly I do look like a fright 
to-day,” she went on, smiling at the 
beautiful reflection which convicted her 
of falsehood. ‘‘ However, it makes no 
difference for Aim—he cares nothing 
about my looks, fortunately.”. As she 
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said the words, her color deepened charm- 
ingly, and her smile emphasised her 
dimples; and in this gracious mood she 
ran down. The door had closed on her, 
and her steps had ceased to sound on the 
staircase. At the last echo, the seam- 
stress dropped her work. She dropped 
it—a little square of embroidered mus- 
lin—as if her utmost strength had been 
taxed to hold it so long; as if the mus- 
cles rebelled instinctively against too ter- 
rible a task. A singular change had 
transformed her. Her face, always pale, 
had grown ashen at the same time that 
the spot of hard, deep crimson in her 
cheeks glowed more vividly. The pupils 
of her eyes were contracted, as in those 
who suffer sudden and great anguish. 
Her bosom heaved silently, the breath 
coming with trouble and reluctance. Not 
a tear moistened her eyes; and her fin- 
gers were so clenched together that the 
nails of one hand divided the tender skin 
and brought the blood from the other. 
This spasm, the physical result of re- 
pressed anguish at heart, passed away 
in a few moments. The seamstress sank 
back into her chair, exhausted by the re- 
action, and some drops of moisture—not 
tears, for they expressed nothing more 
than a mere bodily weakness—crept be- 
neath her closed eyelids, and rolled slow- 
low down her cheeks. It is probable 
that she would have swooned quietly away 
had not a stimulant presented itself in 
the shape of an entrance. The mistress 
of the house came in. 

Mrs. Cahill Grey Winter, as she wrote 
the name which Fashion had placed first 
on her list, was the sister of Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Cahill, and the young wife of an 
aspiring and grey-haired politician. She 
was an exceedingly handsome woman, 
seeing things without illusions, through 
her clear, large, hard-blue eyes; her 
voice was modulated and pleasant, but 
it was slightly metallic. You could hear 
in it, wit, irony, sharp good sense, but 
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no tender cadences of womanly feeling. 
Her figure and bearing were imperial; 
but it was impossible to imagine that the 
full curves of her white bosom had ever 
heaved with pity. This was a show- 
place for diamonds; a wondrous snowy 
miracle of form; but no resting place for 
a baby’s head. Her masses of blonde 
hair were disposed smoothly, over a 
smooth brow, on which not a line hinted 
of the scheming it covered. Mrs. Win- 
ter paused in front,of the seamstress, 
quite taken aback. 

‘*Miss Thorpe! What is the matter?” 
she cried, without bending forward—an 
action that would have been instinctive, 
with most women. ‘‘ You are not going 
to be sick, I hope, at the moment we 
need you most?” 

‘Oh, no, madam! It was only a mo- 
ment’s pain; my chest troubles me a lit- 
tle sometimes,” the seamstress answered, 
pursuing her former attitude, and her 
work together. 

‘*Mere moonshine, most probably. 
You should not indulge fancies,” said 
Mrs. Winter, dismissing the subject. 
‘‘Which shade of trimming did Miss 
Kirke decide on?” 

**T believe, madam, she concluded to 
use that which you preferred.” 

Mrs. Winter smiled, well pleased. 
‘¢ Elinor is a dear child,” she said pre- 
sently, much more to herself than to 
Caroline Thorpe. ‘‘ Of all things, I like 
a submissive disposition. It will not be 
a hard task to guide that sweet girl.” 

She rested her elbow on the low man- 
tel piece, leaning her head on her hand 
meditatively. Judging from her ex- 
pression, her thoughts must have been 
extremely pleasant. She had the air of 
a woman who congratulates herself. She 
was in such a very good humor that she 
spoke presently to the seamstress, and 
not on a matter of business. 

‘‘What should you think, Miss 
Thorpe,” she said smilingly, “ if, one of 
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these days, Miss Elinor Kirke should be- 
come Mrs. Ferdinand Cahill?” Sheask- 
ed the question with peculiar but uncon- 
scious triumph. 

‘“‘T think that no one would be much 
surprised,” said Caroline Thorpe, bend- 
ing intently over her work. 

‘¢Elinor is a good child. She isa great 
heiress,” said Mrs. Winter. ‘‘ She is a 
great heiress,” she repeated a minute af- 
ter, as she turned toward the mantel 
mirror, smoothing her fair hair, reflec- 
tively, with her fine white fingers, and 
smiling gratulation upon herself. 

Caroline Thorpe lived in a tenement 
house—one of the better sort—inhabited 
principally by the families of one or two 
well-to-do mechanics, seamstresses like 
herself, and shop-girls, who, by clubbing 
together their scanty wages, contrived 
to live at least respectably. The build- 
ing was owned by a landlord, a pheno- 
menon amongst his kind; who, in the 
midst of much money-getting, contrived, 
now and then, to look down from the 
empyrean, and remember that the poor 
have souls. Thus it happened that there 
was in this house a large room decently 
furnished, containing, amongst other 
things, a good second-hand piano, some 
tolerable copies of good pictures, and a 
few books, all of his providing. Here 
those of the inmates, who were so in- 
clined, assembled of an evening, and in 
such amusement or conversation as 
pleased them best, forgot, if they could, 
the daily struggle for daily bread. 

This room was pretty well filled one 
evening—a fortnight, perhaps, from the 
day the heiress and the seamstress had 
talked together, when the latter had let 
fall a sentence that can perhaps solve the 
riddle of many misspent lives: ‘We 
most of us float with the tide.” 

It must certainly have been a curious 
counter current, one would have said, 
which had stranded in such an as- 
semblage the young gentleman now 
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seated opposite the door, which he watch- 
ed, by the way, incessantly, to the exclu- 
sion of observation of everything else. 
He himself was the object of a good 
deal. But he was a man so exceedingly 
handsome as to provoke attention any 
where, and it was less to be wondered at 
here, where his whole appearance mark- 
ed him a being of a different world. 
The contour of his features was much 
more Greek than American, with a deli- 
cate distinctness of outline, almost femi- 
nine. But his well-cut, unshaded lips; 
were weak and sensuous; his full, dark, 
violet eyes lacked decision and strength 
of purpose, his whole beautiful face ex- 
pressed well enough that 4e, at least, had 
floated with the tide, and that it had ever 
carried him, first, to the consideration of 
himself—to himself, the grand centre of 


*the universe—and afterward to what- 


ever came easiest. 

He was evidently waiting for some one. 
And as he waited, a certain restrained 
restlessness, a peculiar hidden disquiet 
in his eyes, hinted at some complication 
of emotion. But presently he started 
from his attent abstraction. Some one 
behind him mentioned a name which 
claimed his ears. 

**Caroline Thorpe? No, she wouldn’t 
come down this evening. I tried all I 
knew to get her to come, but it was of 
no use. ‘Caroline,’ says I, ‘do come. 
You look as pretty as a picture, and I 
want the folks tosee you. It’ll do them 
good, and you too.’ ‘Mrs. Martin, don’t 
ask me, please,’ saysshe; ‘indeed, I am 
only fit company for myself to-night.’ 
And she looks so white, she kind o’ skeer- 
ed me. ‘What’s the matter?’ says I; 
‘ain’t your cough any better yet?’ ‘It 


' will be quite well very, very soon now, I 


think,’ says she, smilin’ a little. She 
didn’t cry, but she looked so pitiful that 
I just let her be. Somehow, she has 
been queer of late; and her cough is 
dreadful !” 
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“*Yes, yes,” answered slowly a pre- 
ternaturally wise voice. ‘‘That’s just 
the way with girls; just the way, to be 
sure. Don’t you fret your heart. Caro- 
line Thorpe is a nice girl, and a pretty 
girl, but she zs a girl, after all—to be 
sure. It’s just atantrum. Or may be 
she’s gettin’ the lumbago. There’s Pro- 
vidence in these things. I suffer with 
that myself, times, and it makes me kind 
0’ queer too.” 

‘‘Well, now, I hope it’s nothing worse,” 
said the other, the more kindly voice. 
‘‘ But she looks to me as if—well! as if 
something had worked death on her.” 

Mr. Cahill heard no more; still talk- 
ing, the matrons had passed on. 

‘You look sick, sir,” said respectfully 
a palefaced, overworked woman, who sat 
near him, and who had just now turned. 
“‘Is there not any thing I can do for 
you?” 

‘There is nothing the matter with 
me, I thank you,” answered the gentle- 
man very slowly, with a curious quiver 
of the eyelids, and a faint, sickly smile. 
*¢ The air of the room is somewhat warm, 
and I have been walking rapidly.” 

He rose a moment afterward, how- 
ever, and sauntered leisurely around the 
room, apparently looking at the pictures 
on the walls, and utterly unconscious of 
the curious eyes which followed him, and 
of the gossip occasioned by his presence. 

‘* Why did not the girl come back and 
let him know if he might see Caroline? 
Why, in heaven’s name, had he ever 
sought to do so—to run the risk he did, 
for the impulse of a moment? Did the 
woman say Caroline was ill—not gucer ? 
What did she mean? Was dying ?— 
Good God! It could not be so! An 
old maid’s gossip ; a senseless, idle story. 
Would the woman never return?” And 
so he walked on, gazing absently at these 
pictures, and in spite of himself seeing 
one far different from any hanging there. 
He saw a white hung bed in a country 
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cottage, upon the .air pillows a wasted, 
pallid face—his own. And near him, 
bending over him, serving him, sewing 
quietly while she watched him, thinking 
him sleeping, sitting at the window, 
singing softly to him in the summer twi- 
light, reading to him, charming, with 
her gentle voice, and simple, tender talk, 
the heavy hours of convalescence; he 
saw a girl’s blooming, happy face, and 
graceful, lithe figure—he had thought it 
then the form of an angel almost—and 
the dark, soft eyes from which surely an 
angel soul had looked love upon him. 

There are thoughts that pierce and 
sting like arrows. With a great effort 
Mr. Cahill controlled: himself; he would 
think no more. But when the girl for 
whom he was waiting touched timidly 
his shoulder to recall him, he started as 
Guilt might before an accusing spirit. 

‘* She is sick, she says,” the girl whis- 
pered, having been cautioned, ‘‘ and she 
can not come down.” 

‘* But I may go to her,” he answered 
in the same undertcne, eagerly. 

**T don’t know, sir; she did not say; 
I did not ask her.” 

‘Does she know who it is?” 

“No; I only said ‘a gentleman, as 
you told me.” 

‘* Ah! she would see me/ I bring her 
news of an old friend. Will you kindly 
direct me ?” 

‘* Her sitting room is the first door at 
the head of the second staircase,” wis the 
answer given, a little doubtfully. ‘‘ You 
cannot miss it, sir. If it is good news 
you bring, Iam glad you came. Caro- 
line is sick, but I cannot help thinking 
that she needs a dose of happiness more 
than anything else. The door is ajar, 
sir; you cannot miss it.” | 

His guarded footsteps passed both 
stairways without an echo; he paused at 
the open door and looked in. 

Caroline was seated near the window, 
her back turned toward him. The girl’s 
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head drooped until it rested on the table 
in front of her; her hands—such little, 
worn hands—were clasped, not nervous- 
ly, but loosely, apathetically, in her lap. 
She seemed to shrink, to cower, alone 
there in the material twilight, from some 
shadow yet more whelming and utterly 
fatal. The despondent shoulders spoke 
as plainly as her face could have done. 
The very unfluttering heavy sweep of 
the folds of her grey dress seemed pa- 
thetic and foreboding. Her figure was 
motionless, and the room silent as the 
grave. He could hear from below the 
pleasant monotone of subdued conversa- 
tion, and floating airily above it a girl’s 
voice, singing a love song. A faint light 
from the hall fell upon the bowed figure; 
but light and music made a ghastly con- 
trast with her, with all the miserable 
suggestions of her air and attitude. Some 
minutes passed before Mr. Cahill spoke, 
and then it was her name only which 
fell in a whisper from his lips. 

If she heard the sound, she took no 
notice of it, but a slight shudder dis- 
turbed her foramoment. Without look- 
ing round, she settled her light-wrap 
closer about her shoulders, and sank 
back in her old position. 

‘*Caroline?” He stepped forward, 
pausing a little way from her. ‘Are 
you sick? Did you know it was I, my 
darling?” The epithet fell from his 
lips unconsciously, and could not be re- 
called. 

Again, the same shiver made her 
tremble. She looked up without any 
apparent surprise. 

“It was you, then? 
come here, Mr. Cahill? 
you would not.” 

‘IT wanted to keep away—I meant to 
do so,” said Ferdinand, coming nearer, 
and bending down over her chair, while 
he spoke hurriedly and eagerly. ‘But 
I've been thinking about you, Caroline; 
bothering myself trying xof to think. 


Why did you 
You promised 
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I want todo something for you. You 
must let me help you somehow. And 
beside,” after a minute’s pause, he add- 
ed, passionately: ‘‘I wanted to see you. 
You know—in spite of everything,— 
you know what I feel.” 

She did not seem to have heard his 
last words. She did not meet his 
glance, both doubtful and ardent, both 
tender and ashamed. She had lifted 
her head, and resting it languidly on her 
hand, she looked out absently over roof 
and spire, until her soft, calm eyes found 
their kindred in the evening star, swing- 
ing just clear of the city houses. There 
was in her face a wistful weariness; in 
her voice some pitying, angelic quality, 
that struck chill to his heart. It recall- 
ed too vividly the prophecy that some- 
thing had worked death on her. 

“*You are very, very kind, Mr. Ca- 
hill. I have all I need. My path is 
very smooth now, and it lengthens out 
before me, among the green pastures, 
beside the still waters. But I thank you 
sincerely.” 

** You are not going to die?” he said, 
with momentary passionate pity. ‘‘ By 
heaven, it is hard to be so devilish poor! 
I can’t do what I would,” he added, his 
voice changing with some faint sense of 
shame, ‘‘ but there must surely be some- 
thing that I can?” 

‘‘T want nothing, Mr. Cahill,” said 
the same quiet voice, too terribly weary 
to be sorrowful. 

** You do not !—you will accept noth- 
ing,” he answered, still warm with the 
weak compagsion which was but a part 
of his selfishness. ‘‘I feel sometimes as 
if I should cut loose from everything, 
sacrifice every chance, throw every pros- 
pect to the dogs for your sake, in spite 
of you. By heaven! if you desired it, 
I would. It is only your angelic good- 
ness and common sense that prevented 
me long ago. But you see how I am 
hampered, tied, chained, hand and 
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foot—a poor devil with no money, and 
no resource except matrimony. And 
you know that Elinor——” 

He paused in shame before the look 
in her steadfast eyes, raised one mo- 
ment to his. There was a long silence. 
To Ferdinand a hateful, embarrassed si- 
lence, showing him as plainly as his na- 
ture gave him to see, the meanness of 
the part he played,—he, the refined 
man of wealth ;—he, the cultivated hero 
of society, the nobility of the sole room 
of this girl—this seamstress of a tene- 
ment house! Again was forced upon 
him the recollection of that devotion 
which had wakened in his shallow heart 
all it could ever feel of love. A transi- 
ent emotion for him, perhaps, fed by 
transient gratitude, by casual circum- 
stance, and temporary pleasant depend- 
ence upon her ministering, but waking 
by its expression, he knew well, the 
master passion of this stronger nature, 
and as its tide ebbed, utterly wrecking 
this white-winged life. 

She spoke first. She put out her 
transparent hand, and gently possessed 
herself of his. 

‘¢T know you mean to be kind, Mr. 
Cahill. 1 know you did not understand 
how such an offer could wound me. I 
thank you for your thoughtfulness; but 
I have only one thing to ask you. It is 
that you will see me nomore.” Thena 
pause. Then, witha long-drawn, shud- 
dering breath, but a quiet voice: ‘‘ You 
asked me once to forgive you, and I 
could not promise. It was, perhaps, my 
fault as much as yours. I should have 
understood, but I did not know the 
world then. When I am dead, remem- 
ber that I said from my heart, ‘I forgive 
you.’ Now, will you not leave me, 
please ?” 

‘When you are dead !” said Ferdi- 
nand, in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ You are 
not going to die?” 

She did not answer by voice or ges- 
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ture. She laid her head down upon the 
table again, with the air of a tired child. 
The minutes that followed were blank 
to her, ‘perhaps because the capacity for 
suffering was, for a time, exhausted, 
Nature recuperating herself in the apa- 
thetic pause for new throes of anguish. 
But remorse and shame lashed Ferdi- 
nand with a thousand stings. He was 
weak and frivolous, and essentially sel- 
fish, but he was net cruel by intention; 
not cruel, except so far as these traits 
resulted.in cruelty, and incapable of sac- 
rifice. And a dim, instinctive sense of 
nobility, which he could not compre- 
hend, taught him that sacrifice, as such, 
offered to the woman, would but add 
scorn for himself to the anguish which 
he had wrought her. 

A moment, an hour, a year of dark- 
ness and pain and perplexity might have 
passed, for neither counted time by 
minutes, and then Ferdinand took her 
hand, and kissed it once, twice, three 
times, and whispered, ‘‘ Farewell !” and 
left her. 

‘* Accidents are the links of Fate’s 
iron chain.” Beforehand, one might 
have computed the chance of the discov- 
ery of this visit, as, perhaps, one in a 
million. Afterward it is easy to see that 
nothing could be simpler. A family, 
the particular friends of Fashion and of 
Mrs. Winter, were to sail next morning 
for Europe, and they sensibly preferred 
a leisurely embarkation the evening pre- 
vious, to a hasty exodus in the morning. 
Mrs. Winter and Miss Elinor Kirke had 
accompanied them to the boat, and re- 
turning, the carriage was passing this 
house, just at the moment that Ferdi- 
nand left it. Even in that dim light, 
Mrs. Winter recognized ‘her brother. 
She stopped the carriage. 

‘Ferdinand, I shall not ask if you 
drop from the skies. The ‘airy height’ 
of a tenement house is even more sur- 
prising.” 
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She suspected nothing then; but the 
keen trained eyes saw with astonish- 
ment, the deep flush, and the exceeding 
pallor of his face. She noted, too, the 
slight hesitation that preceded his reply. 
He leaned back languidly in the opposite 
corner. 

‘Well, yes; my wings are not gen- 
erally ambitious of such heights. A 
poor fellow, down at the office, was hurt 
the other day, and I happened to think 
of him as I was passing. Poor wretch! 
it is wonderful how such people recon- 
cile themselves to life.” 

“You tiresome, handsome drawl!” 
said his sister, without the least appear- 
ance of suspicion; ‘‘ Elinor, the world 
is regenerating. Behold the Good Sam- 
aritan revived!” -A minute after she 
cried out without thinking: ‘‘ By the 


way, this is the street, Elinor, that our - 


pretty seamstress—Caroline Thorpe— 
lives in!” And immediately she would 
have given much if she could have re- 
called the words. 

For, scrutinizing her brother’s face 
furtively but keenly,—though at the 
moment of her speaking, with no refer- 
ence to “‘the pretty seamstress,”—Mrs. 
Winter saw an ashy pallor usurp the 
place of the color that had lately retint- 
ed his cheeks; she saw the guilty half- 
start, and glance toward Elinor. And 
Elinor, too, was looking at him. Mrs. 
Winter glanced apprehensively at the 
heiress’-face, but it was calm as moon- 
light. And for her own surprise, nei- 
ther speech nor sign betrayed her. 

Mr. Cahill made no attempt to an- 
swer her remark, and guided by herself, 
the desultory talk drifted wide of the 
subject of her thoughts. 


Mrs. Winter had not now a doubt but - 


that Caroline Thorpe was the object of 
her brother’s visit. She talked idly and 
gaily, pondering meantime an incident 
which puzzled and worried her. She 
was confident that in her house her 
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brother had never seen the girl—she 
had believed indeed that he was uncon- 
scious of her existence. She was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and might well be the 
object of any man’s passing admiration ; 
but the lady confessed to herself that 
she was not one to accept admiration of 
the sort called ‘‘ passing,” and this was 
the point that annoyed her: for she 
knew her brother to be weak, and did 
not estimate the strength of his shield of 
selfishness, against such a danger as she 
vaguely apprehended. Above all, where 
had he met, how often had he seen, how 
long had he known the girl? 

Thinking, and thinking, and think- 
ing, it seemed suddenly that a veil was 
torn aside, circumstances grouped them- 
selves, incidents became links in a 
chain. Mrs. Winter saw it all. She 
remembered Elinor’s half-laughing, half- 
pitying account of the conversation be- 
tween herself and the seamstress; how 
the seamstress had nursed somebody, 
who had been injured by a fall, and lost 
her place to reward her devotion. ‘A 
friend—a person whom I knew, at 
least,” Elinor had mimicked. She re- 
membered —she forgot nothing —the 
wistful, longing look with which the 
seamstress had said one day, in answer 
to some careless question, ‘‘ Oh, ma- 
dam, I love the mountains. I have al- 
ways lived among them until now.” 
Yes, Mrs. Winter saw it all; remem- 
bered that, wandering in the Blue Ridge 
one summer, Ferdinand had been 
thrown from his horse and badly hurt; 
remembered how he had been nursed at 
some hospitable farm-house, when, just 
recovering from an illness, it was im- 
possible that she could go to him; re- 
membered his fortnight’s raving about 
the rustic beauty who had nursed him. 
Nay, the farmer’s name was 7iorpe / 

Mrs. Winter felt almost faint as she 
reviewed possibilities ; she scarcely knew 
what she said in answer to her brother’s 
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talk. ‘‘Thank heaven!” was at last 
her fervent, outspoken aspiration; 
‘*thank heaven that he cannot disgrace 
himself xow by marrying her! Elinor 
Kirke is his good angel !” 

In the meantime, what were the 
thoughts of the heiress? All that Mrs. 
Winter knew she knew. She too had 
noted the start, the deathlike paleness, 
the curious hesitation, and the hardly-at- 
tained ease. She was a quick-witted 
woman, as well as a spoiled child; and 
love is prescient. A strange, bitter pang 
struck home to her heart; a sick, flutter- 
ing weight impeded her breath. She 
leaned back in the shadowy corner of 
the carriage, and closed her eyes, saying 
very little. She explained her silence 
on the ground that she was tired, and 
wanted to rest. Judging from her man- 
ner, it seemed more likely she was out 
of humor than anything else; but in an 
heiress that becomes ‘‘ such delicate 
nerves, poor thing!” which is simple 
peevishness in meaner clay. So they 
sympathized with her, and considerate- 
ly respected her mood. 

Miss Kirke walked her room a great 
deal that night. Rapidly and regularly 
at first, slowly afterward, and by fits and 
Starts. It is hard to describe what dim 
contest of nameless faces lacerated her 
heart. But in the midst of all the war 
of doubt, and selfishness, and pure love, 
and outraged pride, and passion, clear 
above all the tumult, she heard that 
calm sweet voice—‘‘ Most of us float 
with the tide, you know.” She saw 
those beautiful soft eyes, and hated 
them because they were beautiful, and 
despised herself for her hate. For the 
first time in her whole life, she felt that 
she could be placed upon a level with 
“such people.” Poor thing! her faults 
were hardly her own, after all. 

It was near daybreak when she sat 
down before her writing-desk, leaning 
upon her hand; a face more haggard 
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than her mirror had ever reflected to 
her before. ‘But I may be making a 
fool of myself for nothing,” she reflected 
again, with the pen already in her hand. 
“It is likely enough I have imagined 
everything. Well, I will know the 
truth, no matter what it costs. If I 
must float with the tide—well. But I 
shall not be haunted by that white face 
and those drowned eyes for nothing. 
The paltry current would glitter no 
more.” 

The fruit of all her meditations was a 
note characteristically curt, but not 
meant to be unkind: 


** Miss Thorpe :—I would be glad to see you 
some time to-morrow afternoon—not for any 
work I want done. You need not send up your 
name. Ask for my maid, and tell her, / said 
to show you into the library—if you please. 

‘* ELINOR KIRKE, 

‘*P, S.—I believe I have heard you are not 
well. If you are not, take a carriage. I en- 
close the amount which I suppose will be ne- 
cessary. B. x: 


The next day Miss Kirke displayed to 
Mrs. Winters’s uneasy watchfulness no 
shadow of suspicion. She was perfect- 
ly herself. Gay, light-hearted, happy; 
for she had been well trained in the 
world’s school, where the first lesson is, 
to hide the real with the false, and hith- 
erto she had proven an excellent. pupil. 

But as the afternoon lengthened out 
its hours, and Caroline did not come, a 
thousand nameless doubts and fears tug- 
ged at the anchors of her self-possession. 
She performed a bitter task during the 
hours she waited. She laughed, she 
talked, she wondered, hoped, feared, 
in her every-day, half frivolous, half 
cynical fashion, about a thousand things 
that she cared nothing for, and stifled as 
best she might, the real poignant sensa- 
tions, that at minutes half choked her. 
At last twilight began to gather. And 
seemingly particularly happy and well 
pleased with themselves and each other, 
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Mrs. Winter and Miss Kirke sat together 
by the fire, awaiting the return of the 
gentlemen of the household. In the 
drowsy light and comfort of the room 
they had sat silent for a little while, 
when the door opened. Elinor turned, 
half expecting to greet Mr. Cahill. But 
it was her maid who presented herself. 

‘¢ There is a woman out here to see 
you, Miss Kirke,” said the instructed 
French girl, with a coolness equal to her 
mistress’s. ‘*I told her to come in here, 
but she said she wanted to see you 
alone, so I showed her into the library.” 

‘¢ To see me?” cried Elinor, surprised. 
‘* Why, I think there must be some mis- 
take. You are sure it’s I, Pauline? It 
must be Mrs. Winter.” 

‘¢No, miss, it is yourself. She said, 
Miss Kirke, particular,” asserted the 
maid. 

** Don’t you know who it is ?” 

*¢ She wears her veil down, Miss, and 
she did not mention her name.” 

‘* Why, this is quite a mystery !” cried 
Elinor, gaily. ‘‘A veiled lady at twi- 
light, to see me alone. I hope she is 
a picturesque ugly old gypsy come to 
tell me that I am achangeling, and that 
my real name is Her Serene High 
Mightiness, the Princess Elinor of Nep- 
holococyggia! If I am, you shall be 
first Lady in Waiting, Mrs. Winter, 
dear,” she added, putting her pretty face 
back again, after she had half shut the 
door. 

She was gone some time. For ten 
minutes Mrs. Winter waited in comfort- 
able patience, but twenty found her 
wondering much. The clock struck the 
half-hour presently, and as she said 
aloud to herself: ‘Why, who in the 
world can the woman be, and what can 
she possibly want?”—a sudden, flash- 
like thought, arising, God knows how, 
blanched her cheek. ‘‘ Good heavens !” 
she cried, and added vehemently, but 
only in thought: “‘ What a fool not to 


. mein what I must do. 
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go myself! What a fool not to know at 
once that it must be Caroline Thorpe !” 

She rose, walking hurriedly up and 
down the room in great excitement, tor- 
menting herself with conjecture, and 
working herself fast into indignation and 
passion. But just as she had decided to 
go then, and end her suspense, in defi- 
ance of courtesy, the door opened, and 
Elinor presented herself. 

The young lady’s face was greatly 
changed; it was pallid and scared, but 
she was quite calm, except that she 
trembled, in spite of her utmost effort 
to command herself. 

‘Dear Mrs. Winter,” she said, speak- 
ing low, that she might speak steadily, 
**T want you to come into the other 
room. I want you to see her and hear 
her. Then you will be able to uphold 
She does not 
know I have come for you. I sent for 
her. I deceived you. I don’t know 
what to do. Won’t you come?” 

She shook all over, as if she was cold, 
and she whispered unconsciously, rather 
than added: ‘“‘Oh! Ferdinand. It is 
very hard! itis very hard!” All her ar- 
tificial barriers of reserve seemed melted 
in the potent heat of some real first sor- 
row. 

I have said already that Mrs. Winter 
was a hard and an ambitious woman. I 
have not explained that she needed 
money for some private and heart-close, 
scheme of her own, and that she expect- 
ed to obtain it through her brother’s 
marriage. And her pride—her person- 
al and family pride—was her religion. 
Profound and bitter was the sting now 
thrust into her heart. Her color height- 
ened ; her bright blue eyes grew bright- 
er and harder, while they looked merci- 
less. She took both Elinor’s hands in 
her’s, looking straight into her eyes, as 
though she was the culprit. 

** Who is this girl ?” she said. “‘ What 
isher name? Is it Caroline Thorpe? 
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“It is Caroline Thorpe,” answered 
Miss Kirke, chokingly, commanding 
back her tears with a piteous effort. 
** Ah! she is so good, and so pretty.” 

**So good and so pretty!” cried Mrs. 
Winter, with indignant amazement, her 
anger rising more and more each mo- 
ment. ‘‘She is a silly country girl, 
whose head has been turned, and who 
has come here to make you unhappy 
with her sanctimonious absurdities. 
Come back with me, and you will soon 
perceive the truth of her stories,” 

Miss Kirke was too agitated to heed 
the fact that explanation had been un- 
necessary. . 

Caroline Thorpe occupied the same 
position in which she had been left, 
without the change of a line. She sat 
near the window, where the last rays of 
grey light fell across her face, and made 
it look ghastly. Her head had drooped 
through weakness, till her chin rested 
almost on her breast, and her hands 
were clasped in their familiar attitude of 
pathetic, patient waiting. She did not 
look up at the rustle of their entrance. 
It is probable she did not hear it. There 
was something in the very quiet of her 
air, that appealed powerfully to compas- 
sion; and it was this very appeal, per- 
haps, which added bitter harshness to 
Mrs. Winter’s first words. 

She paused abruptly in the centre of 
the room, fixing her stony, unscrupulous 
eyes upon her victim. 

‘*What is this interesting relation 
with which you have been entertaining 
Miss Kirke, Miss Thorpe ?” 

Caroline lifted her head with the start- 
led air of one waked suddenly. She 
shrank back from the glance she met, as 
if from a blow, and buried her face in 
her hands without a word. 

Her wan, youthful face, seen thus for 
an instant, grey and sharpened from its 
round contour, offered to anger the same 
indefinable impulse given by her attitude. 
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**What is this sensational story, I 
say ?” continued Mrs, Winter, with the 
snecr of a balked woman—an unap- 
proachable sneer“ this truly creditable 
fabrication of which you have made 
yourself the spotless heroine? You 
surely cannot deny another auditor so 
rare and unexpected a pleasure. What 
is this mysterious fiction which -you . 
must relate to Miss Kirke alone, and 
which you are now to repeat to me?” 

Caroline lifted her head from her 
hands, and spoke slowly, holding in 
hard, so to speak, to her consciousness 
of the meaning of words, quite still, and 
calm, and very white. 

**T have not meant to do harm,” she 
said faintly. ‘‘I have been sick, and 
cannot think very clearly. She asked 
me questions that I could not answer 
falsely. I tried to do right Re 

**Can we doubt ‘hat? Your present 
respectable position as tale-bearer and 
scandal-monger gives me assurance that 
you try to do your duty as nature fitted 
you to see it. But I feel I have a right 
to ask in what your present duty con- 
sists. This yqung lady is my guest, as 
well as my brother’s promised wife, and 
no irresponsible intriguante shall dis- 
turb her unquestioned. Tell me what 
you have told her, that I may correct 
the mistakes you have doubtless thought 
it your duty to make.” 

There was a malignancy of hatred in 
Mrs. Winter’s eyes and face and tone, 
which would have been unaccountable, 
but that we know the sight of suffering 
caused intentionally, rouses the feline 
element, dormant in such natures as 
hers, and makes it merciless. 

If pallor has a most ashen hue, this 
shade crept over Nellie’s face. Miss 
Kirke raised her eyes imploringly, but 
the words with which she might have 
remonstrated, were stifled by Mrs. Win- 
ter’s imperious gesture. 

‘You may not know it, madam. I 
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should never have spoken, had she not 
asked me. I told her that Mr. Cahill 
had promised to marry me, and—and—” 

Poor girl! She knew how pitiless 
gogd women are to those who pluck the 
flower of love, when it grows upon a 
branch above their level. She knew 
with what smiles and loathing her story 
would be heard, and she hesitated before 
she drew down upon herself the disgust 
of those glittering eyes. 

‘You told her that Mr. Cahill had 
promised to marry—you/ Did you tell 
her in what foolish jest he spoke the 
absurd words? Did you tell her it is 
known that your forwardness invited 
insult, and your vanity construed insult 
into compliment? Did you tell her that 
you crept in here to tell your cruel story, 
when you knew your hero was not here 
to send you back with cause for the 
shame you seem incapable of feeling? 
Or did you hope that this whining ro- 
mance of innocence deceived, of trust- 
ing love rewarded by black betrayal, 
would work such mischief as to enable 
you to try your paltry arts again upon 
one who would despise you, if he were 
not so wholly indifferent ?” 

But the cause and object of her wrath 
sat quite still in front of her; not cower- 
ing nor weeping, her pallid, patient 
calm giving the idea of a grief that 
mocks at tears, of sorrow that has 
wracked the mind so long, as to leave it 
only blank and weary. 

Miss Kirke still stood where she had 
paused at her entrance, full of pity, 
but fearing to speak; her own pale 
grief forgotten, overwhelmed by the 
sight of pain that made it paltry. It 
was, perhaps, her look of self-forgetting 


compassion that added gall to Mrs. . 


Winter’s words. She saw, she felt that 
Elinor was made of that merciful, poor 
stuff, which might be moved by such a 
story, outborne by such apparent suffer- 
ing. 
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*‘ Will you sit here silent, until I or- 
der you from the house?” she cried at 
last; ‘‘or is your inventive genius ex- 
hausted that you cannot frame a word ?” 
—stepping toward her with a gesture al- 
most threatening. 

There came from her lips a long sigh, 
breathed so wearily. 

‘* Ah! Why are you so angry? Have 
I not suffered enough?” 

** Let us £now what you have suffered. 
Let us know all the pain of this high- 
minded damsel, who makes a merit of 
pretended desertion, and parades it to 
buy pity with. Let us know all, and be 
done with it.” 

Mrs. Winter hardly anticipated the 
consequence of her words. She did not 
even see Miss Kirke’s gaze of wonder 
and horror at her hardness, or she might 


_ have paused, lest she turned the waver- 


ing scale against herself. Her eyes were 
fixed on one who seemed almost to have 
lost the power to feel. 

There was a minute’s pause. Then 
Caroline rose slowly from her chair, 
supporting her frail figure by the table 
near her. She stood quite still an in- 
stant, looking at Mrs. Winter, with her 
soft, ineffable eyes, which seemed to 
pierce and gaze at something far off. 

‘* What I suffered? It is passed from 
me now, except for this dull aching 
here. But at first—” she stopped with 
such a sort of retrospective smile as 
might lighten on the lips of a saved sin- 
ner, who recounts the poor temptations 
of his lower life—‘‘I gave away my 
heart, my hopes, my soul. I forgot 
heaven; I mocked God Himself. I 
turned my back upon Him, and wor- 
shipped clay. I loved him!” No mor- 
tal words can describe the tone of the 
last three words. It was as pure and 
calm as her eyes, but the remembrance 
of passionate human devotion thrilled 
through it like white lightning through 
the summer sky. ‘‘ Then the time came 
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when I wrestled with fate. When life 
was a horror of great darkness, haunted 
by ghastly dreams. When I cursed 
God, and the day that He gave me be- 
ing,—it was the worm turning and 
writhing, because God’s light was let in 
upon it. For I know now that the bap- 
tism of souls is fire.” 

Both gazed steadfastly at her. Not a 
word broke the silence. Mrs. Winter 
drew her breath audibly; her shining 
eyes seemed absolutely to grow smaller 
in their look of concentrated disgust and 
hatred. 

Caroline turned slowly toward Miss 
Kirke presently; and when she spoke 
again, her voice had lost its sweet, low 
clearness. It was broken and very faint. 
She pressed both hands hard on her 
breast, with a spasm-like catching of 
her breath, which would have been 
choking sobs, if she had had strength to 
weep. 

‘Tam very sorry to cause you any 
pain. Do not let metrouble you. It is 
nothing—nothing. I am almost dying 
now, you see, andthen you must forget 
me. Can you promise me?” 

A low, sobbing cry broke from Elinor 
Kirke. She ran across the room, and 
picked up the cloak that had fallen from 
Caroline’s shoulders, and pressed it in 
her arms, as if it had been life; she 
wrapped it caressingly about the girl, 
weeping bitterly as she did so. 

‘‘Poor girl! poor girl!” she said, 
blundering with the fastenings of the 
cloak, for she was blind with tears. ‘‘I 
am so sorry for you! Poor little child! 
What can I do—what can anybody do 
to help you? Oh! I am sosorry for you.” 

Mrs. Winter gazed at them, frozen 
into quiet. Caroline raised her wonder- 
ing, patient eyes, and looked at Miss 
Kirke without a word. That look seem- 
ed to distrust her still more. She threw 
her arms around Caroline’s neck, sob- 
bing aloud. 
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**Oh, don’t look so,” she cried. *‘ You 
shall zo¢ die! If I could only help you. 
But Iam nothing but a girl like you, 
and I can not. I wish I could—I wish I 
could.” 

She held her close to her breast, 
weeping passionately. But this was not 
what Caroline had counted on, was not 
what she could endure. She threw back 
her head like a strong swimmer in his 
agony, and one great, shuddering sob 
tore her throat. 

**T did not think there was so much 
kindness left on earth!” she cried. She 
sank back suddenly into Miss Kirke’s 
supporting arms, a bright red line stain- 
ing her lips and her dress. Elinor half 
lifted, half drew her to the sofa, and 
laid her tenderly upon it, her piteous 
tears falling fast. 

‘‘Mrs. Winter,” she said, presently, 
turning toward her with a bitterness she 
did not comprehend, ‘‘ this girl is dead. 
Forgive her goodness, now. Pardon 
her ; it is too late for her to disgrace you 
by telling it.” 

She kneeled beside her, stroking her 
sunken temples, and smoothing back 
the fallen tresses of shining brown hair, 
with a touch so tender that an angel 
might have learned fromit. Mrs, Win- 
ter had ready no reply to her words, nor 
ability to frame one, nor time just now, 
for at this moment the door opened, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Cahill entered the room. 
The light within it had now grown very 
dim. 

‘*What?”* said he, as he came in, 
‘¢ you are all in this cheerful apartment ? 
If you wish to have a funeral for your 
amusement, the corpse will soon be 
ready, unless dinner is ordered imme- 
diately. I’m sinking fast. But unless 
my eyes deceive me——” he added, step- 
ping toward the sofa—— 

‘It is Caroline Thorpe who is lying 
here, Mr. Cahill,” said Elinor, turning 
round. ‘She is dying.” 
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sai ND what is a Negro? What is 

an Indian? What is a China- 

man? These are questions of far 

greater moment to our country just now 
than almost any other. They embrace 
the germs ofa philosophy and a political 
economy which must determine the 
character of our national existence and 
our civilization for all time to come. 
And how easily and pertly do ignorance 
and impertinence answer these great 
questions! The popular answer requires 
no study, no thought even, but only to 
open the mouth, and breathe forth the 
sentiment of prejudice and delusion. 
According to present Congressional pol- 
itics, and the non-reasoning style of the- 
ology, the negro is simply a d/ack white 
man, the Indian a ved white man, and 
the Mongolian a ye//ow white man.. The 
absurdity of this language covertly 
enough expresses the absurdity of the 
common idea that these different species 
are actually but one type of man, chang- 
ed or modified by climate, and other 
fortuitous agencies. Their natures, it 
is affirmed, are alike, their capacity 
originally the same, and they only wait 
for the merciful tide of circumstances to 
return them again to a common fold. 
True, science has infallibly demonstra- 
ted that the different types of men 
are, anatomically, physiologically, and 
psychologically as unlike each other as 
any of the various species of the lower 
animal kingdom. True, there is no 
more reason in referring the negro and 
white man to a common origin, than 
there would be in referring the ass and 
the horse to one parentage. But that 
stubborn fact does not, in the least, em- 
barrass a belief which is founded in mere 


ignorance and traditional prejudice. So 
infatuated are our theologians and our 
Christian politicians—(are there any 
Christian politicians?)—with this stu- 
pendous delusion of some sort of negro 
equality, that they, without being aware 
of it perhaps, have adopted the most 
stealthy and the most fatal of all modern 
theories, known by the name of Dar- 
winism—though this is far from being 
a correct name for the theory, since 
Lamarck, and other scientific infidels, 
were before Darwin in its advocacy. Mr. 
Darwin must divide the honors of his 
philosophy with such men as Huxley, of 
England; Pouchett, of France; and 
Vogt, Heckle, Rolle, and many others, 
of Germany. What is called Darwin- 
ism, is simply an ingenious philosophy 
to get rid of the idea of a God in the 
phenomena of life. The world and all 
its inhabitants were not created, they 
grew. All life had but one, and that a 
chemico-physical, origin. All types of 
men, and all different species of brutes, 
were produced by the action of material 
forces. This is really the crude philoso- 
phy of what is called Darwinism. ‘‘ And 
hence,” says Pouchett, the most noted 
of the French apostles of this infidel the- 
ory, ‘there is no human kingdom as 
distinguished from the animal king- 
dom.” One form of animal life has only 
been developed out of another. The 
white man is only an improved negro; 
the negro an improved ape; and so on, 
down the whole chain of animal beings, 


‘ until we arrive at the simple rudimenta- 


ry forms of life, which are hardly distin- 
guishable from inorganic matter. This 
is the philosophy. And why not? If 
climate, and other fortuitous agencies, 
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can make the difference between the 
white man and negro, why might it not 
also bridge the difference between the 
negro and the highest species of ape, 
and so on, down, down, through all the 
descending gradations, until we reach 
the oyster and the monad? This infidel 
philosophy is in perfect logical harmony 
with the climatic theory of the differ- 
ences between white men, Indians, Ne- 
groes, and Mongolians. If the chemico- 
physical forces of nature can make the 
difference between a white man and ne- 
gro, they can have no difficulty in mak- 
ing the difference between a negro and 
a gorilla, or chimpanzee, then, between 
the chimpanzee and the gibbon; then 
between the gibbon and the kaxau; 
then between the kakau and the mona, 
—thence down, through the chacma, 
the drill. the chamec, the coaita, the 
sajou, the couxio, the simiri, the 
marmoset, the lemur, the loris, and 
the whole order of guadrumana, and 
thence on through the quadrupeds, 
down to the realm of infusorial life. If 
climate can make the difference between 
the man of Mount Caucasus and the 
man of Mount Atlas, shall it not have 
the credit of making the difference be- 
tween the various species of animals of 
these different zones? The animals of 
these different zoological centres do not 
differ more than the men. If the men 
had a common origin, why not the ani- 
mals? Once established, the physical 
law which creates the divergent types of 
men out of a common parentage, and 
the whole phenomena of living nature 
may be accounted for without any other 
God than the forces of matter. And 
this is precisely the theory of the scien- 
tific disciples of what is called Darwin- 
ism. Thus Oken says: ‘‘ Man is devel- 
oped, not created.” And Heckle does 
not hesitate to boldly refer to “‘ Our 
animal ancestors.” Ncthing was crea- 
ted, but everything grew. The men of 
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Asia, of Africa, and Europe are differ- 
ent, only because they have been mould- 
ed, or have grown, under the pressure 
of time and different circumstances. 
The doctrine of divine revelation, that, 
‘*God has made men to differ,” can, ac- 
cording to this philosophy, only mean 
that climate and accident made them to 
differ. Indeed, according to the Dar- 
winian theory, adopted by our Congress 
and our school of political theologians, 
there is no other God but Climate and 
Accident. No other God is needed to 
account for the whole phenomena of the 
different flora and fauna of the various 
zones of the earth. It is certain that 
our clergy would shrink with horror 
from such appalling doctrines ; but they 
are, nevertheless, the ofily logical con- 
clusions to be drawn from their premi- 
ses, of the common parentage of In- 
dians, Caucasians, Negroes, Mongo- 
lians, etc. Such premises conceded, 
leaves the theologian no escape from the 
infidel theory of a developed, rather than 
a created phenomena of being—that is, 
developed by the inherent forces of mat- 
ter, rather than created by an Infinite 
Mind. To illustrate :—according to this 
theory, the giraffe did not receive its pe- 
culiar long neck, fitting it to gather its 
food from trees, from any direct creating 
power; but the habit of stretching the 
neck upward, gradually developed its 
remarkable length, and so the creature 
may be said to have created itself, or it 
was ultimately moulded into its pecular 
shape by the inherent forces of matter, 
operating under the pressure of unknown 
time. In the same way the origin of 
the different types of man, and the de- 
velopment of their physical and mental 
peculiarities rest upon natural processes 
or accidental circumstance’, outside of 
any direct or original fiat of a creator. 
Thus, if our theologians had as much 
logic as the infidel philosopher Oken, 
they would be forced to say with him: 
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‘¢ Man is developed, not created.” Lu- 
cian sarcastically says that ‘The 
Athenians believe that mankind sprung 
up like radishes in Attica.” But our con- 
gressional philosophy and political the- 
ology are not a whit better, nor less ap- 
pallingly infidel, than the anthropology 
of the Athenian heathen. Negroes, In- 
dians, Chinamen, etc., etc., were not 
created, but they were developed; they 
grew up like radishes. More accidental 
than radishes, indeed, because the rad- 
ish can only spring from its own seed, 
and not from the seed of a turnip or an 
onion. But our infidel politics and the- 
ology teach that the negro may grow 
up out of a white man, the Indian out of 
a Mongolian, and a dozen different spe- 
cies out of a common seed. 

Monstrous delusion! Impudent and 
disgusting infidelity! And all this ab- 
surdity is born of a mischievous deter- 


mination to make the negro an equal 
partner in the government.of our coun- 


try. To accomplish this, even theology 
is dragged through the nasty slums of 
an atheistic philosophy, which dismisses 
the Creator from the whole field of life, 
and abandons all to the sport of a Pan- 
theistic physical agency. To make the 
negro a constituent part of our govern- 

ent, the political preacher consents to 
put on the robes of Belial, and minister 
from the tripod of Pantheism, instead of 
preaching from the altars of the living 
God. Christ is crucified afresh by the 
united hands of atheistic politics and 
secular theology. The barbarism of 
Mount Atlas is flung like a black pall 
over the beautiful humanity of Mount 
Calvary. Those whom God hath joined 
together by the ties of a common civiliz- 
ed brotherhood, or species, are put 
asunder for an uncivilized and uncivil- 
izable race. This is the most fatal mis- 
take any people can make. The idea of 
uniting civilized states,—an element of 
natural uncivilization,—is a delusion sur- 
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passing all others in mischief. An emi- 
nent English scholar recently read an 
essay on civilization before a leading 
scientific society of London, in which he 
said: ‘‘ Man can only be treated wise- 
ly and well, by regarding him just as he 
is. If you will work with him, trade 
with him, or govern him, you must treat 
him as he is, and not as you are, or as 
you would like him to be. Legislation 
must respect specific distinctions and 
characteristics, or it will be a disastrous 
and mischievous failure. To govern 
different races of men, you must study 
their peculiar social characteristics and 
tendencies, and treat them accordingly. 
Until that be done, all other measures 
are vain.” 

The wisdom of the above remarks is 
fully proved by the past history of every 
attempt to unite different species of 
men, as Caucasians, Negroes, Indians, 
Mongolians, etc., on terms of equality 
under a common polity. There is no 
instance where such an experiment has 
not resulted disastrously to all parties, 
and finally ruined the civilization of the 
superior race. A hybrid civil polity is 
as great an outrage upon nature as phy- 
sical hybridity. The penalties which 
God has attached to the crime of mixing 
the bloods of a different species, have 
also their parallel in the results of civil 
amalgamation. The institutions of the 
superior race are as surely spoiled by the 
infusion of the social elements of a low- 
er race, as its physical excellence is 
by miscegenation. No time has given 
the world an instance of the successful 
erasement of raceal peculiarities. Pro- 
fessor Schaafhausen, in a late lecture 
before the Assembly of German Natural- 


.ists and Physicians, at Bonn, says: ‘‘ As 


regards the question of the perfectibility 
of savage races, it must not be forgotten 
that Nature takes no leaps from savage- 
ry toculture. It is for this reason that 
the self-sacrificing activity of mission- 
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aries has not had the desired success. 
Christianity, no doubt, spreads the seeds 
of civilization; but a crop cannot be ex- 
pected, unless it falls upon cultivated 
soil. The inhabitants of Central Amer- 
ica have, for three hundred years, been 
converted to Christianity ; but still in 
the mountains, it often occurs that be- 
hind the Christian altars they secrete 
their idols and their heathen priests, 
who add a heathen name to the Chris- 
tian name by which the child has been 
baptized.” 

The eminent and cautious Tschudi 
says: ‘‘The negroes will never, as a 
people, even with the most careful edu- 
cation, reach any considerable degree 
of civilization, because the structure of 
the skull, and the development of the 
brain too much resembles the animal 
form.” Carus asserts the same. And 
the learned and pious Count de Gobi- 
neau says: ‘‘ Because negroes, during 
so many centuries, as they are known, 
have never been anything by them- 
selves, and scarcely by the impulse from 
without, itis not likely that they can 
become much in the future.” But we 
cannot prolong this kind of testimony. 
It is the united voice of nearly all pro- 
found historians and scientific scholars, 
Those who write or talk otherwise are, 
almost invariably, either ignorant 
dreamers, or wild partizan propagan- 
dists. A political community compos- 
ed of Caucasians, Indians, Negroes, 
Chinese, and Eskemos, would be a civil 
amalgamation that might well frighten 
the devil himself. The amalgamation 
of Caucasians, Indians, and a slight in- 
fusion of Negroes in Mexico, and in 
South and Central America, gives us 
some slight idea of what such a commu- 
nity would become after a few genera- 
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tions. And such is precisely the futue 
which our atheistic politics and theology 
are preparing for this country. The man 
who talks of the ‘‘ negro question” as a 
‘* dead issue,” in any other sense than 
that of the death ofour civilization, must be 
ignorant alike of all science, and all his- 
tory bearing upon the subject. Both the 
State and the Church (if these tangled 
knots and strings of quarreling sects 
can be called a sect,) have their destiny 
irretrievably bound up in that issue. It 
these Indians, Chinese, and Negroes 
are only men like ourselves, transform- 
ed by climate and other physical agen- 
cies, the whole grand temple of Chris- 
tian Theism must fall, and give place to 
a new structure of scientific Pantheism, 
in which the eternal forces of matter 
take the place of the sublime attributes 
of a personal deity. And, on the other 
hand, if they are not men like ourselves, 
but different species of the genus homo, 
as the horse, ass, zebra, and quagga 
are different species of the genus eguus, 
then our civilization must inevitably be 
spoiled in the vain attempt to make 
equal what God has created unequal; 
or in trying to mix equally in a common 
civilization, so many different, and to a 
greater or less extent, uncivilizable so- 
cial elements. 

The State and the Church—(if we 
have a church)—must take their choice 
of these dilemmas, if they are determin- 
ed to hang on one or the other of them. 
But for one, we shall cling to the grand 
old theology that God made the world 
and all things therein, and that He has 
made men to differ, just as He has all 
the various species in the lower animal 
kingdom to differ. Those whom God 
hath made uwax/like, let no man attempt 
to make alike. 
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AW YAIHAT a beautiful woman! Who 
AW can she be?” 
ix ) fi 


iy} “‘ Whata magnificent figure !” 

‘‘ What a loyely face !” 

‘Did you ever see such hair out of a 
picture ?” 

‘‘Who is she? Does nobody know?” 

Such were a few of the various re- 
marks and questions that were to be 
heard round the ball-room of R 
Springs, as a party of new arrivals made 
their appearance one evening. The par- 
ty was quite a large one, but scarcely 
any one present noticed more than one 
of its members. This was an exquisitely. 
fair woman, who might have been twen- 
ty-five, but certainly not a day older, 
who was formed in such a grand mould, 
and possessed such a regal presence, that 
she might have looked haughty if she 
had not seemed only superbly indolent. 
A woman with features according to the 
purest Greek model, with a complexion 
of the mingled rose and lily that has 
gone out of fashion’ (in novels,) but is 
none the less beautiful for that, with hair 
so near the real d/onde cendrée tint, that 
it would have been worth its weight in 
gold in Paris, and with large, laughing, 
languishing blue eyes, of simply perfect 
form and color. Altogether, a woman 
to make a sensation wherever she ap- 
peard—and a woman who was not the 
least unconscious of this fact. 

‘Who is she ?” repeated a gentleman, 
to whom the last question had been ad- 
dressed by an eager lady on his arm. 
‘Why, I thought everybody knew who 
she was—for everybody has heard of her, 
at least. That is Miss Vane.” 

“What! Miss Vane, the beauty!” 
cried his companion. ‘Impossible! I 
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heard only the other day that she was 
in Europe.” 

‘¢ She has been in Europe for the last 
eighteen months,” the other answered. 
‘*But you see she is back—for, if that is 
not Flora Vane, it must be her wraith. 
I wonder what caprice brought her ca- 
pricious ladyship to this quiet place. 
Eh, Demeron, can you conceive ?” 

‘*Not I, indeed,” replied a gentleman 
whom he turned to address. ‘I should 
dislike to be obliged to account for any 
woman’s caprice, but most of all I should 
dislike to account for Miss Vane’s. How 
brilliantly she is looking—don’t you think 
so? Quite as handsome as when we saw 
her in Rome last winter.” 

**Yes, quite,” repeated the other 
heartily. Why don’t you go and pay 
your devoirs? You are not likely to find 
that she has forgotten you—or your rides 
on the Corso, either.” 

‘‘Timé enough,” said Demeron, with 
aslight shrug. ‘‘She is well occupied 
already, you see, and—by Jove—” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

‘« Nothing is the matter, but have you 
noticed the young lady there with Miss 
Vane?” 

‘*No. Who is she?” 

** How can I tell, when I have never 
seen her before? Mrs. Danvers, will you 
look and see if you know her?” 

Mrs. Darivers at once brought her eye- 
glass to bear on the person directed—a 
fragile, delicate girl, whose face was lift- 
ed from moderate prettiness into the 
splendor of positive beauty by a pair of 
large dark eyes, so luminous and tender 
that they seemed shedding floods of li- 
quid light over every object upon which 
they rested, 
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‘* What, the dark-haired girl in white 
muslin?” said Mrs. Danvers, dropping 
her glass carelessly. ‘‘ Yes, I know her. 
She isa Miss Burlington. Rather nice- 
looking, certainly. I will introduce you 
with pleasure, Mr. Demeron.” 

** Thank you,” said Mr. Demeron, but 
he did not accept her offer, and spoke in 
a tone so constrained that his friend Col. 
Ayre turned to look at him. Something 
in the expression of the eyes he met 
seemed to check his surprise, however, 
and he turned back again to the lady. 

‘I beg your pardon—I was not listen- 
ing. What name did you say, Mrs. 
Danvers ?” 

‘Of the young lady yonder? Bur- 
lington.” 

‘Burlington! Nota daughter of—of 
the Virginia Burlington, who—” 

** Who was killed in a duel by a some- 
body named Grey. Oh, no! This girl’s 
father is a wealthy planter in Louisiana. 
I have met him often in New Orleans. 
She is quite an heiress, so, perhaps, Mr. 
Demeron, you had better be introduced 
at once.” 

‘*It might be as well,” said Mr. Deme- 
ron, in his usual careless, languid voice. 
** At all events, I must go and welcome 
Vane,” he added, and then he moved 
away. 

There was quite a moderate crowd in 
the ball-room—for R—— Springs, al- 
though quiet, was still a fashionable re- 
sort—but Mr. Demeron’s stately bearing 
and handsome face would have made him 
a marked man in even a larger assem- 
blage, and as he crossed the room, Miss 
Vane looked up and perceived him. She 
was a trained woman of the world, and 
very little given to any betrayal of emo- 
tion, but for once she flushed a bright 
crimson, even to the waves of her golden 
hair. 

‘‘Helen, dear,” she said, bending 
down to whisper in the ear of the girl by 
her side, “‘ you said that you wondered 
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whether my Roman conquest would be 
all that I described him. Yonder he is. 
What do you think of him?” 

And Helen Burlington lifted her Ma- 
donna eyes just as Philip Demeron paus- 
ed before them. 

There are some moments that one 
looks back to across a life-time, as the 
beginning of existence—existence that 
may be either for smiles or tears, but is 
far less often for smiles than tears. 

Two or three hours later Mr. Demeron 
made his appearance before Miss Vane, 
who was already holding a sort of court 
at one end of the room, and claimed a 
promised waltz. 

‘“‘T thought you’ had forgotten all 
about me,” said the beauty, looking up 
at his appeal, ‘‘and I was just on the 
point of giving the waltz to Captain An- 
derson, who has been begging me for it, 
but as you are here—” 

She left the sentence unfinished, but 
rose with her peculiar indolent grace, 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘As Iam here,” he said, ‘‘ you will 
not be so hard-hearted.” 

‘¢ Hard-hearted !” she repeated, with 
alight laugh. ‘‘ Perhaps I am ¢ha¢now. 
You would doubtless enjoy another quad- 
rille with my fair cousin, who thinks it 
wrong to indulge in even the mildest 
waltz; but 2’mporte—I cannot be un- 
selfish enough to give you up. I have 
not forgotten that even in the sa/ons of 
Rome there was no step equal to yours, 
and after being victimized by these stu- 
pid men, I do want one real valse a deux 
temps.” 

‘¢ You shall have it, if it is in mortals 
to command success,” he said laughing- 
ly. ‘Hark! do you know that which 
the band is striking up ?” 

‘¢ Ah, the ‘ Olga!’” she cried. ‘‘ Does 
it not take you back to Rome, and our , 
happy days there? Aé/as / will we ever 
be so happy again ?” 


‘*Why not?” he asked gaily. ‘For 
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myself, I am as happy now. 2 avant.” 

And the next moment some score of 
couples were flying down the long room 
in the delicious whirl of the galop. 
Among them all, however, there was 
hone to be compared to these two for 
beauty of presence or grace of move- 
ment, for not only were they both ex- 
quisite waltzers, but their steps suited, as 
those of ordinary ball-room partners rare- 
ly do. Long after every one else had 
ceased, they still danced on—on—on, as 
untiring as a pair of Eastern Almés, nor 
did they make any pause until, with one 
final clash, the music stopped, and then 
Miss Vane sank breathless into a chair 
beside her cousin. 

** Was it not glorious?” she cried, as 
Soon as she could speak. ‘‘ Helen, my 
dear little prude, did you not envy us?” 

‘J thought you looked as if you were 


enjoying yourselves very much,” said’ 


Miss Burlington, with her soft smile. 

‘And you wished—just the least little 
bit—that your mother had not made you 
promise not to dance the heavenly things. 
Was it not so?” 

‘‘No,” said Miss Burlington, a little 
confusedly, ‘‘I did not wish that.” 

** Oh, you did not wish that, but some- 
thing very like it, we are to suppose. 
Tell us what it was, my dear, and then 
Mr. Demeron will tempt you to waltz 
‘just one turn’ with him, and then you 
will consent, and then we will present 
Aunt Anna with a convert to galops when 
we go home.” 

‘You know better than that, Flora.” 

‘‘T know better than that, do I ?” said 
Miss Vane, a little mockingly. ‘ Well, 
then, why don’t you tell us what you 
were thinking ?” 

“ Because you might not like to hear 
a 

“Never fear for me, my dear. I am 
not likely to be extinguished by your ill 
opinion. What was it?” 

Miss Burlington still hesitated a mo- 


ment. Then she glanced up at Deme- 
ron, who was meanwhile wondering if 
this vestal-faced maiden had indeed been 
envying the mad whirl of the deux- 
temps, and said with an accent of apolo- 


“If you wi// hear then, Flora, I was 
thinking how right mamma was when 
she begged me never to dance these 
things, and that—and that there was no 
danger of my being tempted to do so.” 

‘Never by me, at least, Miss Burling- 
ton,” said Demeron cordially, and he for- 
got how earnest was the admiration of 
his eyes, until he saw a new color flush 
into the fair, spiritual face, and was con- 
scious that Miss Vane rose, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. 

**T congratulate you on Mr. Demeron’s 
conversion,” she said. ‘‘ The last time 
I heard him express an opinion on this 
subject, it was in words which I now 
commend to both of you—‘ Hont soit 
gui mal y pense.’ Is this our polka, 
Captain Anderson? Iam at your ser- 
vice.” 

From that hour a new light dawned 
into Helen Burlington’s life. From that 
hour the girl’s heart’ gave a bound, and 
waked to the knowledge of passion and 
suffering, never to sleep again. From 
that hour the old sweet dreams and se- 
rene childish fancies fled before new and 
strange delight so exquisite that it thrall- 
ed, so vivid that it dazzled, and yet some- 
times so keen that the pang it gave was 
sharper than a sword-stroke. Ah! there 
is but one such power. There is but one 
such tormentor. There is but one thing 
under heaven to which we cling while it 
stabs, and kiss while it poisons. 

And down the rose-wreathed path that 
has been sung by a thousand poets, and 
yet has proved oft-time a very slope 
of Avernus. Helen did not walk alone, 
for the man whose smiles and tones led 
her on went step by step along with her. 
If anything, indeed, this love was more 
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a thing of passion to Philip Demeron 
than to the girl, who was even yet half a 
child. The man was fast leaving youth 
behind him—little trace as years had 
made on his handsome face—and never 
until this hour had his heart fairly owned 
itself captive to aught of womankind— 
never, until those dark eyes smiled into 
his, had he ever felt that, however much 
the wise may deem love folly, the wise 
themselves are not exempt from its spell. 
His early youth had been darkened over 
by an agony so keen that even yet it 
could overshadow his brightest hours, 
and though his manhood had known 
many women like Flora Vane, yet noth- 
ing half so artificial could waken to one 
throb of interest the heart that had 
probed artifice to its uttermost depth. 
The cynically blasé man of the world 
could never be moved by anything as 
blasé as himself, or, worse yet, by any- 
thing whose simplicity and enthusiasm 
were put on with the tinsel of the gold 
dust, or the enamel of the rouge. There 
was but one thing on earth that could 
have waked his heart, and this was the 
first morning-glory freshness of some na- 
ture that had never known an art. This 
he found in Helen Burlington. What 
she found in him it scarcely matters to 
inquire. Perhaps her own ideal, tinged 
with the glamour of her own heroic fan- 
cies—perhaps only that Stainless Knight 
who rides through the fair domain of 
every girl’s heart until the world shivers 
the illusion forever; but, at least, she 
found enough to pour out the sweet 
wealth of her love upon, and to make 
her, in thought, word and deed, faithful 
unto death. 

And how did Miss Vane take the de- 
sertion of her sworn retainer? Why, 
truth compels the statement, very ill in- 
deed. Not that she showed as much, 
however. La belle was entirely too much 
a woman.of the world to allow such awk- 
ward things as emotions to betray them- 
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selves on the surface. No doubt she 
clenched her white hands, and bit her 
scarlet lips sometimes when nobody was 
by; but what then? Such treatment 
was not sufficiently severe to leave any 
tokens when she entered the ball-room 
radiant for conquest, and laughed, and 
flirted, and danced a deux temps to her 
heart’s content—but not again with Phi- 
lip Demeron. 

Meanwhile, ladies began to say, ‘*‘ How 
much Mr. Demeron devoted himself to 
that quiet Miss Burlington? I wonder 
what he sees in her?” And men shrug- 
ged their shoulders and replied that 
‘¢ Demeron had a shrewd eye to substan- 
tial charms. Miss Burlington was an 
heiress.” But Flora Vane grew quite 
indignant when she heard this for the 
first time. ‘‘ You don’t know what you 
are talking about,” she said scornfully 
enough. ‘‘ Mr. Demeron is quite wealthy 
himself—far too wealthy to care about 
Helen’s money. A large fortune was 
left to him some time ago on condition 
he changed his name—it did not used to 
be Demeron, I have heard. And even 
if he was as poor as—as anything, he 
would not be a fortune-hunter.” 

Nevertheless, this young lady consi- 
dered awhile, and then gave counsel to 
her mother, thus: 

‘*Mamma, dear,” she said one day, 
when Mrs. Vane was wide awake enough 
for the subject to be mooted, ‘‘ Mamma, 
have you noticed that Mr. Demeron is 
very attentive to Helen?” 

‘To Helen!” repeated Mrs. Vane, 
vaguely. ‘‘ Why, no—I thought he was 
an admirer of yours, Flora, love.” 

‘*Of mine!” said Miss Vane, scorn- 
fully. ‘* Dear me, mamma, I wonder if 
an idea ever did leave your brain after 
once entering. Why, Mr. Demeron ne- 
ver comes near me more than the barest 
civility demands.” 

‘*But in Rome, Flora dear—” 


“In Rome? Bother Rome! I am 
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not talking about Rome now, but about 
R—— Springs, and I tell you”—very im- 
pressively—‘‘ that Mr. Demeron is very 
attentive to Helen.” 

“And I am sure,” said Mrs. Vane, 
placidly, ‘‘ I hope Helen likes him.” 

“Mamma, you are really too provok- 
ing. Helen likes him, indeed! Don’t 
you know Helen ought not to be allowed 
to like him ?” 

“Why, Flora, I am sure you used to 
like him, and I always liked him, and 
your father used to like him, and—and 
everybody liked him, so why shouldn’t 
Helen ?” 

*‘Mamma,” said Flora, who began to 
see that there was no use in losing pa- 
tience, ‘I will tell you exactly why He- 
len should not like him, and that is be- 
cause she was entrusted to your care by 
Aunt Anna, who never meant that you 
should allow her to fall in love.” j 

‘Fall in love! Dear, good gracious, 
Flora, do you think—” 

*‘T think there’s danger, mamma, so 
I thought I would warn you. Helen is 
very young, you know, and an heiress. 
Remember that, mamma—she is an 
heiress.” 

“*Flora,” said Mrs, Vane, sitting up, 
and looking as if she was on the point 
of wringing her hands, ‘‘I am going 
home to-morrow! Oh, the child, the 
poor, innocent child !—and to think that 
I should let her fall a victim to a mer- 
cenary fortune-hunter. I never liked 
him! You know, Flora, I never liked 
him—I always distrusted him—I always 
said, ‘he may bea bad man,’ but nobody 
paid any attention to me—nobody ever 
does until it is too late. But I'll warn 
Helen now, and I'll go home to-mor- 
row.” 

“Mamma, don’t be silly,” said her 
daughter shortly. ‘‘You must not say 
a word to Helen, and as for going home, 
you know I will not consent to that.” 

“Well, then, what am I to do?” cried 


Mrs. Vane, with a burst of vexation and 
injury. ‘‘ And what is the good of giv- 
ing me warning, if I am not to do any- 
thing? I assure you, Flora, that in my 
day young people treated their elders 
with some respect.” 

**And so they do now,” said Miss 
Vane, in the coaxing tone she might have 
used to a child. ‘‘But, mamma, you 
must do something about this. Suppose 
you write to Aunt Anna?” 

**T really don’t see,” Mrs. Vane be- 
gan, with dignity. 

But Flora interrupted her. 

**Q, yes, you do see, mamma. Just 
a hint, you know—enough to make Aunt 
recall Helen, without our needing to leave 
the Springs.” 

‘*T don’t know what to say,” remark- 
ed Mrs. Vane, plaintively. ‘‘ You say 
he isn’t a fortune-hunter, and he isn’t a 
pleasant person, and he isn’t—” 

** Anything but Philip Demeron. V 
importe! Would you like me to take 
the letter off your hands? I have been 
intending to write to Aunt Anna, and I 
can tell her that I mention this at your 
request.” 

“‘T should like it of all things, and 
you are my own dear Flora to think of 
it,” said Mrs. Vane, much relieved. ‘‘So 
now, love, if you will hand me that no- 
vel yonder, I will read my poor aching 
head to sleep.” — 4 ‘ 

The poor aching head went to sleep 
with its usual readiness, but Miss Vane 
deprived herself of her usual siesta to 
write the promised letter, and this was 
how it.ended : 


‘‘ And now, dear Aunt, having told you how 
much Helen's health has improved, how pretty 
she is, and how much she is admired, I have 
something less pleasant to say in the way of a 
message from mamma. Don’t think that / 
would ever have found it in my heart to grieve 
my darling, even for her own good, by telling 
you what is to follow, but mamma will have it 
so, and only one of her bad headaches prevents 
her from writing herself. .Dear Aunt, I am so 
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sorry to be obliged to say that we fear our dear 
Helen is forming an attachment which we do 
not think promises well for her future happi- 
ness, The person whom she seems to fancy is 
a Mr. Demeron, who was attached to the Lega- 
tion in Rome when we were there last winter, so 
we knew him slightly, but never liked him much, 
and I regret that it was through us he formed 
Helen's acquaintance. We know very little 
about him, but although I try to look favorably 
on any one Helen likes, yet I must confess that 
I have not been prepossessed toward him. He 
is much older than she is to begin with, and 
everybody seems to be decidedly of the opinion 
that he is a fortune-hunter. I am really unable 
to judge, save in the particular that he is en- 
tirely unsuited to my sweet cousin, and that I 
fear she is becoming quite infatuated with him. 
We do not like to move in the matter without 
your sanction, or mamma would leave the 
Springs to-morrow. She was anxious to do so, 
but I overruled her—so we hope very much that 
you will let us hear from you soon. Mamma 
sends her best love, and I am, 
‘Very affectionately, 
‘‘ FLORA VANE. 

‘If you decide to recall Helen, the Graysons 
will be leaving soon, and she could easily return 
with them. The water here suits mamma so 
well that I would like her to try it longer.” 


Three or four days after this kind epis- 
tle had been sent upon its errand of 
friendship, Philip Demeron and Helen 
were riding together along one of the 
wild and beautiful roads that branched 
in every direction among the hills sur- 
rounding R—— Springs. The air was 
full of the sweet fragrance of the woods, 
the sun was sinking low in the west, and 
as they walked their horses slowly in the 
homeward direction, his last golden 
beams fell upon them with the serene 
halo of summer sunset when it streams 
between the trunks of forest trees. They 
had both been silent for some time, and 
-Helen’s tones were at last the first to 
break the stillness, for it is women, more 
than men, who possess the power of 
making small-talk when great emotions 
are stirring their breasts. 

‘* What a beautiful day it has been! I 
should be almost glad that we were leav- 
‘ing to-morrow, so that I could carry 
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away such a bright closing picture of our 
three weeks’ stay.” 

‘* Has it been only three weeks since 
you came?” asked her companion ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘ How long it seems!” 

‘* How long!” she repeated, raising 
her dark eyes laughingly to his face. 
‘* That is hardly complimentary, do you 
think so? You were in gallantry bound 
to have said, ‘ How short it seems !’” 

**T might have said so to an ordinary 
acquaintance; but not to you,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘For you understand me—and 
you remember that sometimes we do in- 
deed ‘count time by heart-throbs, not 
by moments.’ Now I have lived an ex- 
istence in these last three weeks, so they 
could scarcely seem short to me.” 

The girl’s head drooped. Perhaps she 
did understand him—only too well. But 
for once Demeron’s eyes were not on 
that sweet, downcast face—for once his 
gaze was fixed wistfully and earneastly 
on the line of blue hill-tops that stretch- 
ed far away to the eastward. 

**T have often thought,” he said at 
last, ‘* that any man who could look back 
to even one day of perfect happiness, 
should be content, therefore I have often 
wished that only for one day I might 
know what happiness was, so that I 
might dwell upon it, and be grateful for 
it to the end of my life. And God has 
been very good to me—instead of one 
day, He has given me three weeks.” 

His voice quivered slightly as he ceas- 
ed, and turning suddenly he saw that 
Helen’s eyes were on his face. 

** You always speak of your life as if 
it had been so unhappy,” she said gent- 
ly. ‘*I—I do not think that right, un- 
less some very great sorrow had over- 
shadowed it.” 

‘¢ Some day I will tell you what sor- 
row it was that darkened all my youth, 
and made existence only a weary bur- 
den, until—until the last three weeks,” 
he said, with the quick cloud of sudden 
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pain that Helen had often before no- 
ticed, falling over his face, ‘‘but this 
evening I cannot bear to dwell on any 
thought save that earth is so fair, and 
that—I love you.” 

They came—those fateful words that 
sound the key-note at once of human 
happiness and human misery—not with 
any impassioned burst, but quietly and 
simply, as if their meaning had already 
grown too much a part of himself, and 
too patent to her to need any extrava- 
gant assertion. Yet, simple and quiet 
as they were, a man’s earnestness thrill- 
ed through them—an earnestness that 
seemed to quicken every pulse of the 
girl who listened. 

‘‘T had not meant to tell you so soon,” 
he went on,” although I think you scarce- 
ly needed to be told. But some instinct 
seems to warn me that it is not well to 
leave an honorable love unspoken, and 
that in coming years I shall like to look 
back to this evening as the climax of 
my—Helen, may I not say, of our hap- 
piness ?” 

The delicate lip trembled slightly, the 
fair lids drooped lower and lower, but 
she was far too frank and natural in her 
pure womanhood to know, or even im- 
agine those arts of coquetry that draw 
back only the more surely to advance. 
So the answer came very softly, yet clear 
and sweet as a silver bell: 

**T think you know that.” 

Yes, he had known it, but then what 
lover is ever content with the assurance 
of his own judgment on the subject? 
Demeron certainly was not, for a flash 
as of sunlight came over his face at 
these words, and reining his horse near 
to her’s, his hand resting on the pommel 
of her saddle, he murmured his thanks 
quick and fast. And so they rode on 
in the soft summer dusk, for the sun 


had gone down, and a new moon was - 


faintly gleaming just above the tinted 
west, with only the sound of their own 
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voices, and the distant coo of a wood- 
pigeon to break the quiet all around 
them. So they rode on, telling each 
other the old, old story, exchanging the 
old, old vows, dreaming the old, old 
fancies; and surely if angel eyes ever 
know tears for mortal griefs, their angel 
guardians must have wept above them 
at sight of their happiness, and thought 
of that which awaited them. 

It was only as they were approaching 
the Springs, and when they saw the 
semi-weekly coach unloading a cargo of 
passengers before the hotel door, that 
Demeron said: 

‘‘ That reminds me that I shall be 
forced to leave you to-morrow, to go to 
your parents ; so, after all, I have ended 
our three weeks of elysium by my own 
act.” 

‘* You must go?” she asked. ‘‘ Ah, 
do not look so surprised. I know it is 
right, of course, but I feel as if this was 
too bright to last, as if—if you do go,— 
something will prevent our meeting 
again.” 

** You feel so, too?” he said, and then 
he checked himself quickly. ‘‘ But, my 
darling, that is fanciful. I only go to 
ask the sanction of your parents for my 
suit, and if they do not say me Nay, 
there is no earthly power can keep me 
from your side. And,” he went on with _ 
that same strange, wistful look, ‘‘ even 
if we both died to-night, or if something 
should separate us never to meet again, 
there would still be for us that recollec- 
tion that for three weeks we had been 
perfectly and entirely happy.” 

They redched the door of Mrs. Vane’s 
cabin, as he uttered the last words, and 
springing to the ground, he lifted Helen 
from the saddle. Occupied with each 
other, they had not perceived in the 
gathering dusk that there were three 
ladies instead of two on the piazza, but 
when Helen turned to go in, she gave a 
quick, glad cry, and threw her arms 
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around one who hastened to meet her, 
saying, eagerly: 

* “Mamma! My own dear mamma, 
what a joyful surprise this is !” 

**Is it?” said the lady, who was kiss- 
ing her repeatedly. ‘‘I am glad of that, 
for I could not forbear coming to see with 
my own eyes how my darling was im- 
proving. Iam rejoiced to see you look- 
ing so well. You have been riding?” 

‘* Yes, mamma; and,” Helen added, 
turning to her lover with a bright blush, 
which the dusk hid from all eyes but her 
mother’s, ‘‘this is Mr. Demeron. He 
was going to see papa and yourself to- 
morrow, but—good heavens !—mam- 
ma! what is the matter ?” 

There was cause indeed to ask, for 
Demeron at that moment came forward, 
and Helen, who was looking at her 
mother, saw a change, as of some great 
horror, come over her face. She turn- 
ed ghastly pale, and her eyes stared at 
him full of surprise and incredulity 
through the gathering gloom. There 
was a moment’s pause. With an in+ 
stinct of amaze the girl turned toward 
her lover, and—what had come over 
him, too? What awful knowledge had 
set its mark on his face, and carried his 
eyes past her to those other eyes that 
gazed in such fixed awe through the 
dusk ? 

‘*Mamma!—Philip!” Helen cried, 
and then her voice broke down in the 
shiver of unknown. terror that rushed 
over her, and then. also Mrs. Burlington 
broke into a cry. 

“My God! You /—Philip Grey! 
How dare you enter the presence of Ar- 
thur Burlington’s child ?” 

Her words seemed to break the spell 
upon him, and as she spoke, he made 
one fierce step toward her, a step from 
which she recoiled, as if he had borne 
the taint of leprosy. 

**You cannot mean it!” he said, in a 
voice so hoarse and tense, that it would 
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never have been recognized as his own. 
**You cannot mean it, Isay. For the 
sake of Helen, say it is not so—that she 
is not Azs child !” 

** You dare to say you did not know 
it ?” 

** Know it! My God!” 

‘*‘Mamma! Philip!” It was Helen’s 
voice that broke in again, all quivéring 
in its appeal. ‘‘ There is some mistake 
—there must be some mistake. Speak 
to mamma, Philip, tell her who you are, 
tell her. Ee 

‘*You hear her?” he said, still not 
looking at her, or at the hand she laid . 
on his arm, but at that pale woman op- 
posite,—the woman whose face he had 
such good cause to remember. ‘‘ You 
hear her? Do you mean to kill her that 
you utter such a horror? Do you know 
—(God help us both !)—that we dove one 
another.” 

‘*T only know,” the other answered, 
with wild passion in her voice, ‘‘ that 
she is Arthur Burlington’s child, and 
that you are her father’s murderer !” 

‘*Hush!” he said, fiercely. ‘‘ Re- 
member her /” 

But the warning came too late. Even 
as he spoke, Helen gave a low moan, 
and sank at her mother’s feet. The next 
moment there was a cry and rush from 
the ladies in the background, but Philip 
Demeron was before them—even before 
the mother. His arms raised her up, 
and carried her into the cabin. 

She had only fainted. Restoratives 
were applied, and before very long the 
lips stirred, the lashes quivered, a hand 
fell on Demeron’s shoulder, and he 
knew that his time was come. He was 
kneeling by the sofa, where she lay like 
a fair stricken lily, and he ‘made no 
sound, he only bent down and lifted one 
soft brown curl to his lips, then rose to 
his feet, and walked out of the room, 
like one stunned. 

He went no farther than the piazza, 
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however, and before very long Mrs. Bur- 
lington came to him. The first wild 
burst of passion over, her woman’s heart 
was suddenly touched by the pale, set 
face that met her in the faint moonlight. 

‘“¢ Sir,” she ‘said, solemnly and sadly, 
as she came to his side, ‘‘1 am sorry for 
you ; for, looking at you, I can well be- 
lieve that you never meant to do this.” 

‘* Sorry tor me/” he repeated. ‘ Ah, 
madam, do not think of me. Think, as 
I do, only of ker/ I have been guilty. 
No,”—as he saw her start—‘‘not in 
that way ; but I should have inquired, I 
should not have trusted to the mere as- 
_ sertion of strangers. But a doust never 
even occurred to me, and I shrank from 
uttering 47s name. Oh! if my suffering 
thrice doubled, could only soften hers! 
Oh, my darling, my gentle, loving dar- 
ling, if we had never met !” 

Ah, how the mother’s heart echoed 
that wish! But she only looked at him 
with a wistful gentleness, something like 
Helen’s, as she answered: 

‘God orders everything. Perhaps 
even this may be—though we can scarce- 
ly feel it—for the best. My heart aches 
for my poor child, and even for you, 
sir; but you must feel that her father’s 
daughter can never meet again the man 
whose hand is red with her father’s 
blood. It would be too horrible!” 

““Yes, I feel it,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
think I will ever cross her path again. 
But tell me, if you can, that you believe 
I would sooner have died than done this 
thing, and—promise me to be very gen- 
tle with my love ” 

‘*T do believe you,” she said, earnest- 
ly, ‘‘but surely there is no need that I 
should promise to love and guard the 
child I have idolized since the hour of 
her birth. Oh, sir, I ought to hate you 
for this fresh agony you have brought 
upon me, and yet—I can only pity you.” 

“God will reward you for it,” he said, 
with strange, deep humility. ‘It is 
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more than I dare to ask from Arthur 
Burlington’s widow. Ah, madam, I was 
very young when I took your husband 
from you, and I scarcely think that even 
your grief has been like mine. And my 
hand has lived to deal you another 
blow. I, who have long hoped to do 
you some service before I died! Yet 
they told me Helen’s father was living.” 

“‘Her stepfather is,” said Mrs. Bur- 
lington, briefly. ‘*I married my hus- 
band’s cousin. The name has often led 
people into the mistake, but who could 
have dreamed that it would prove so 
fatal ?” 

** Or that I, out of all the world, should 
meet and love her?” he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ Well, it is over. God grant 
she may forget me soon. You will know 
what to do and say for her comfort bet- 
ter than I can suggest, but, if she ever 
loves and marries some happier man, 
tell her, only once, that when I die, the 
memory of these three weeks will yet 
be graven on my heart. Now, madam, 
goud-bye. The only atonement I can 
make for the past, is to promise that 
my shadow shall never darken your life 
in the future.” 

He was turning away with only those 
words, when suddenly a sob sounded in 
his ear, and before he knew what he was 
about, the hand of Arthur Burlington’s 
Then they parted— 
never again on earth to look on each 
other’s faces. 

In the cemetery of New Orleans there 
is a beautiful white marble shaft, which 
strangers always pause to admire, and 
which tells them that it marks the grave 
of ‘‘ Helen, beloved daughter of Arthur 
and Anna Burlington ;” and that, ‘‘ She 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

Four years after the date inscribed on 
this monument, Philip Demeron fell at 
the head of his regiment on the battle- 
field of Shiloh, and to this day no man 
knows his resting place. 
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Hypostylic Halk of Karnac (the Central Nave restored 
according to the Egyptian Commission). 
desecrating the tombs of the Pharaohs; 
and the mummied remains of kings and 
princes served alike to deck, the mu- 
seums of both hemispheres, and to fur- 


E remarkable monuments of 
the lost Egyptian supremacy in 
the art of construction—the py- 

ramids and the massive and time-defying 
architecture, were for centuries the won- 
der of the vulgar and the perplexity of 
the learned. Fora long while civilized 
peoples vied with the nomadic tribes in 


nish the fellah with fuel. How much 
was thereby lost to history can never be 
known. For Champollion’s work of ge- 
nius and learning—seizing upon an acci- 
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dental discovery— 
shows that cupidi- 
ty and necessity 
have destroyed 
much of the annals 
of a great people. 
Not only are the 
records of a migh- 
ty nation carvedon 
the walls of moul- 
dering temples 
and the sides of 
crumbling obe- 
lisks, but every roll 
of papyrus ex- 
humed, and every 
coffin case destroy- 
ed, contained a 
pictorial story 
which might have 
been made the con- 
tinuous parts of a 
great whole. En- 
ough still remains 
to give employ- 
ment to hosts of 
hieroglyp hop iles, 
who quarrel over 
its interpretation, 
but through their 
quarrels are gra- 
dually evolving 
from the very 
depths of the 
tombs, a clear,con- 
nected and extraordinary history. But 
no one volume can contain all. It re- 
quires a library. To condense it in lit- 
tle whets the appetite for more. The 
study, once commenced, fascinates the 
student. It is wiser, perhaps, for the 
casual reader to select some part for his 
entertainment, and we know of no epoch 
more worthy of attention than that of 
the second Ramesou, Rameses the Great, 
Mei-Amoun, the Rampses of Manetho, 
und the Sesostris of the Father of His- 
tory and of Lies, Herodotus. A recent 
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French writer, now brought into English 
and beautifully illustrated, has given the 
public a popular work, excellent in its 
method and‘style, which will be greedily 
devoured by the mass.* The writer is 
evidently conscientious and pains-taking, 
and though we prefer the results of the 
labor of the great German investigators 
to his own, and adopt in the main their 





* Rameses the Great; or, Egypt 3,300 Years A 
Translated from the French of F. de Lanoye. With 
Thirty New Wood-cuts by Lancelot, Sellier and Bay- 
a | oes York: Charles Scribner & Co. 18mo., pp, 

—$1.50. 
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conclusions, he is not without strong co- 
lor of reason for his views. He assumes, 
with some show of force, that the dura- 
tion of Egyptian growth has been exag- 
gerated; that the deposited ground of 
the Nile was first made but fifty centu- 
ries since; that the city of This or Thi- 
nis was not founded until long after- 
wards; and much of the modern Egyp- 
tian researches are based too much on 
conjecture, and too little on a rigid and 
scrupulous investigation. He colonises 
Egypt from Central Asia, from whence 
he also brings the Hycsos, or shepherd 
kings—Aag, according to Manetho, 
meaning in the sacred tongue, king, and 
sos, in the vulgar, shepherd. In this 
Manetho is supported by the papyrus in 
the British Museum. The author attri- 
butes, and it is a shrewd conjecture, the 
rise of the warrior caste over the priests 
that one time bore rule, entirely to the 
fact that the former, step by step, won 
the ccuntry back from the Hycsos inva- 
ders, and were thus enabled to fonnd 
their dynasties on the gratitude of a peo- 
ple. He has overlooked the fact, how- 
ever, that in time of peace the priestly 
element is potent in all countries; but 
whether the government be theocratic 
or democratic, a long war gives the sword 
control, and the successful conqueror is 
naturally borne on the shields of his le- 
gions to supreme power. Gratitude does 
not secure permanence to a dynasty so 
much as terror. The author also dis- 
cards the legends of the priests, and dis- 
credits Manetho, but is credulous 
enough to adopt the second-hand stories 
of Herodotus, who obtained all but what 
he saw from the priests, while as to what 
he saw, the value of his evidence may 
be judged from the fact that he says, of 
the Egyptians, in connection with the 
Colchians—“‘ both have a black skin and 
woolly hair”—an assertion to which the 
pictured and incontrovertible records 
give the lie. The Egyptian was evi- 
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dently a Caucasian race, of a refined and 
intellectual type of features, and, saving 
that they used the razor, of the same 
type as the Assyrian or central figure of 
the group known to them, shown in the 
illustration. Of these, the Nubian stands 
to the left, and the Negro supporting 
him; the Arat, or Hebrew, Esauic, or 
Israelite, on the right, supported by the 
Pelasgian, destined to take his turn of 
supremacy. The negro, or black-faced 
and woolly-headed man, appears in all 
these pictorial representations in the 
same degraded condition. Indeed, the 
author is forced to admit this. Speak- 
ing of them he says: 

‘* All the races who owned submission to Ho- 
rus, the divine shepherd of men, have, turn by 
turn, seized and borne the sceptre of civiliza- 
tion, and renewed the face of the earth. The 
Nahazis form the sole exception. Cast outside 
of the track of the great migrations; fastened 
to a harsh and enervating soil, under a sky of 
brass, they remained motionless, in their bar- 
barism, their ignorance, and their native weak- 
ness and terror; having no other relations with 
the remaining members of the great family than 


’ such as the wild animals of their forests hold 


with the hunter, they have for five thousand 
years paid to them tribute of flesh and blood, 
and seen the bones of their children scattered 
to all quarters of the globe, along the roads 
that lead to every slave mart.” 


But the sky of brass, and the harsh 
and enervating soil had nothing to do 
with their destiny. Elsewhere they re- 
main barbarians, or only attain mimic 
civilization in contact with civilization, 
retrograding to barbarism when the con- 
tact ceases; while on their soil the white 
race never loses its character or capa- 
city. As they were five thousand years 
since, they were in the beginning, and 
are now, and will be forever. And 
when, in the face of his own facts, the 
author tells us that he has but “little 
faith in the expression Auman races, 
but a great deal in the modifications of 
the family of man, effected by the com- 
bination of physical and moral sur- 
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roundings; by the influence of climate ; 
of the rules of health observed, and the 
institutions maintained, and by the 
emanations of soil and sun,” he talks 
merely thrice-exploded nonsense, un- 
worthy of opposing argument, and fur- 
nishes a notable instance of how preju- 
dice may excite blindness of the most 
incurable kind. 
When, however, the 

author comes to the Eases 

matter proper of his 
work, the history of Ra- 
meses, and the works 
he erected, he confines 
himself to the facts of 
history, and gives sat- 
isfactory citations in 
favor of the points of 
his interesting narra- 
tive. He fixes the 
reign in the fourteenth century before 
Christ,—the Pharaoh, in fact, at whose 
court Moses was reared, and from whose 
wrath he fled, the predecessor of the 
Pharaoh, who was to receive so signal a 
proof of the Divine displeasure. He was 
the son and successor, according to 
Manetho, of Sethos, the Seti I. of the 
monuments, and the third king of the 
Theban dynasty. Diodorus, the Greek, 
speaks of his accession, and of an act 
which accompanied his birth, which 
shows what were the hopes of his parents 
—hopes that assumed the character of 
prophecy. Ina dream, a god announ- 
ces to Pharaoh that the child just born, 
is to have the empire of the earth; and, 
to aid the son in achieving a destiny so 
august, all the male Egyptians born on 
the same day, are furnished with nurses 
and teachers, and are educated and dis- 
ciplined with him at the royal expense, 
in order that in his school companions 
and playmates, he may have devoted 
friends and defenders when he ascends 
the throne. The people, by which we 
mean the ruling class, for there were no 


time of his 
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other ‘‘ people” in Egypt, were made 
familiar with the prophecy. Like the 
blood imperial of Russia, he bore titular 
command at an early age. Says an in- 
scription on one of the monuments: 
‘While you were yet in the egg, you 
had the honors of a prince. While still 
a very little child, wearing plaited hair, 
no monument was made without you.” 


A mummy in its bandages. 


** At the age of ten you commanded ar- 
mies.” Ina bas-relief in the Louvre, we 
find him pictured as an infant, but hav- 
ing the viper, the insignia of royalty, 
surmounting his crest, and his royal ti- 
tles carved around him, while the long 
tress of hair, and the finger at the 
mouth, still more plainly show his in- 
fancy. In another bas-relief, though 
shown still older, he has the same sym- 
bols, and wears yet the plait of hair, laid 
aside at manhood. The coronation of 
such a prince was, of course, magnifi- 
cent beyond precedent, and the monu- 
ments are full of facts concerning its 
ceremonies, which our author has given 
in a connected form. It is an admirable 
picture of the splendor of the most civil- 
ized people,—perhaps the only people 
approaching civilization at the time—of 
the period; and the author adheres al- 
ways to probability, and generally is 
supported by the investigations of the 
learned, in his glowing account. 

The history of the campaigns of Mei- 
Amoun is full and particular. Main- 
ly based upon the narration of Pen-ta- 
our, so esteemed by. cotemporaries of 
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the writer, that it was engraved upon, 
and covered the walls of Karnak, it is 
eked out by the pictures of Ibsamboul 
and Rameseum. Of course, the narra- 
tive is colored with poetical extrava- 
gance and gross flattery. Pen-ta-our 
was court poet and the favorite of the 
king. But stripped of all this, and with 
every allowance made for the warmth of 
eulogium, there can be no doubt of the 
military achievements of the monarch, 
and the fact that he not only reduced 
Ethiopia and the greater part of Asia to 
his sway, but that he even penetrated 
Europe with his army, and made the in- 
tractable Thracians and Scythians his 
tributaries. Of the scene of one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history, 
there is some doubt,-—whether in fact, 
Atesch, which was on the Aranta, was 


Interior coffin to contain the case, 
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some town in the Orontes, in Syria, or 
a European walled place, as the battle- 
ments and circular towers, with the dou- 
ble ditch around, as shown in the paint- 
ing at Ibsamboul, with Wilkinson’s res- 
toration, would lead us to believe. The 
account given borders so much on the 
marvellous, as to be taken cum grano 
salis ; but that the personal prowess of 
Rameses himself only saved his person 
and his dynasty, in his combat with the 
Chetans, is evident. It is to his pride 
in that, as much as to kindly feelings, 
that the liberal terms granted to the 
conquered after the battle are due. 

But the conquests of the great Egyp- 
tian are of little interest alongside of the 
works of art and usefulness which, when 
he had consolidated and assured his 
power, he caused to be erected by the 
subjugated _ millions, 
Thebes is full of his 
erections, and we find ~ 
traces of his power and 
will, to create architec- 
tural wonders, not only 
in the Rameseum, the 
obelisks, and the hy- 
postylic halls that are 
to be found with much 
of their grandeur re- 
tained even now; but 
in a continuous line 
along the Nile, for 
more than four hund- 
red leagues from the 
Mediterranean Sea, we 
find the scrolls, or fea- 
tures, or records of the 
great builder as well 
as the great conquer- 
or of Egypt. His co- 
lossal statues are found 
at diverse points in ab- 
undance, and the evi- 
dence of his uxurious- 
ness, as well as of the 
social position of wo- 
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men at the time, is seen in the fact 
that almost everywhere beside his own 
effigy, is to be found the graceful form 
and pleasing face of his queen. 

We have said that much of the histo- 
ry of Egypt has been lost by the former 
wanton destruction of the coffin cases. 
By the wood-cuts it will be seen that the 
coffin in which the mummy was en- 
closed, was covered with picture-writing. 
This, even if personal only, and con- 
cerning a person of but little distinction, 
contained references and dates of great 
importance. But outside of this: was 
another case, also covered in like way, 
and outside of this frequently a sarcoph- 
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agus, rich in inscriptions. How many 
rolls of inscribed papyrus have been 
destroyed, and the loss thereby, it is im- 
possible to conjecture. Enough re- 
mains, however, with what has been al- 
ready deciphered, to form the basis of a 
history, in the main trustworthy, from 
nearly the earliest period to the time 
when we have tolerably authentic writ- 
ten records. Until that work is per- 
formed, such little books as the one be- 
fore us will serve to give a fair notion of 
the degree of civilization to which one of 
the oldest empires of the earth—at least, 
of which we have traces that are at all 
trustworthy—arrived. 
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PaagoooD morning, Hardungen. 
re fi) Are you not surprised to see 


esS<3} me soon from over the moun- 
tains ?” 

“* Rather. 
back ?” 

‘Friendship for you.” 

*““Now you joke. What has your 
mountain travel to do with our friend- 
ship?” 

““Why, you see, when I reached 
B——,, on purpose to visit Julius——” 

“You found him sick, and hurried 
back to tell me.” 

‘What gloomy notions you have. I 
did not find Julius sick—I did not find 
him at all.” 

‘* How is that? 
dress.” 

‘*The good man had taken it in his. 
head to make a little excursion that day. 
Sol ate my breakfast, and rushed off 
to the Park, where the health-seekers 
were. The shady lane of chestnuts was 
pleasantly cool, a small band were pack- 


What has brought you 


He gave you his ad- 


ed in a little pavillion, and playing fa- 
vorite opera tunes, and finely-dressed 
people were promenading——” 

** Now, my dear fellow, if you go on 
like that, it will be sunset before you get 
at the cause of your return, and what it 
has to do with our friendship.” 

** As you are so impatient, Emil, I'll 
begin over again. I went to B—, 
didn’t find Julius, took a walk in the 
Park, met Anna Helm there.” 

“Who? Whom did you meet?” 
cried Hardungen, coloring deeply. 

**Anna Helm, who married Miiller,” 
said Conrad, drily. ‘‘I saw her, spoke 
to her, and came back here.” 

‘Anna Mtiller,” repeated Emil, with 
faltering voice; ‘‘ you saw her—spoke 
to her. Tell me everything, exact- 
ly——” 

“I’m to be exact, then. I will, if I 
can, but you quite put me out with your 
interruptions. Where wasI? Oh, yes; 
—under the chestnuts, listening to the 
music, and criticising the promenaders. 
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I grew tired of strolling, and sat down 
on the end of a bench, when a lady, 
dressed in black, rose from the other. 

“«“If I annoy you, madam, by sitting 
so near,’ I said, ‘I will choose another 
seat.’ She turned, as if surprised at 
the voice, and by her face, which, 
though no longer young, had the charm 
of two violet-colored eyes, I recognised 
Anna Miiller. I asked her if she re- 
membered me. ‘Oh, yes,’ she answer- 
ed. ‘It is very long since we met.’ The 
words were nothing, but there was im- 
mense meaning in the manner of saying 
them. I noticed her black dress, and 
its violet ribbons. ‘ You are in mourn- 
ing, madam,’I said. Shetold me her 
husband had died ten months since. I 
could have fallen on her neck as your 
representative, but I only expressed my 
sympathy. She thanked me, and rose 
to join some persons,—evidently friends 
—who were approaching. I quietly 
asked: ‘ May I tell Emil Hardungen, 
when I meet him, that you still think 
kindly of him?’ ‘No, no!’ she said 
hastily, her face flushing, ‘he does not 
remember me, I am sure.’ From the 
emotion she displayed, I was satisfied 
that the old love is semper florens. Now, 
why don’t you speak? Has the story 
struck you dumb ?” 

Dr. Hardungen sprang up and em- 
braced his friend. 

‘*Calm yourself,” said Conrad. ‘‘ At 
your age—nearly forty—to act like a 
boy just out of his teens.” 

‘“‘Ah!” cried Emil, ‘‘ that dream of 
youth! If it could be fulfilled.” 

““Why not? Fly on the wings of 
love to B——, seek the chestnut lane, 
go on your knees to Anna, and say: 
‘Madam, I love——’” 

‘Do not grate on my feelings with 
such nonsense, my friend.” 

“Well, I'll speak sensibly. Give 
your patients over to some friend, pack 
your trunk, buy a railway ticket, and 


Florens, 
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present yourself to Frau Anna Miller.” 

‘Unhappily, I have a patient who 
will allow no substitute, and I should re- 
proach myself if he came to ill by griev- 
ing after me.” 

‘“What will you do? I cannot be 
your proxy, for I have business else- 
where that I can’t neglect, even for 
you.” 

“*T’ll write to Julius—he knows my 
story; he can get in her company by 
some means, and ascertain how matters 
stand.” 

** Well, as you choose. I’ve done my 
duty by you, and now I’m off to the rail- 
way station.” 

The friends embraced and parted. 
Hardungen was alone, with a storm of 
recollections in his heart. His early 
love—to him all beauty and poetry—she 
loved him still,—she, who had been 
forced from him by a stern father,— 
forced to marry another. The painful 
years of separation seemed gone like an 
evil dream, and the gates of the lost 
Eden opened before his longing eyes. 


Mansdorf, Meier, Miladehr, Morr- 
garten, Mihlenau, Miiller,— ‘‘ Aha! 
Miller! Now I have it,—‘No. 10, 
House of Concord,’” saying which, a 
gentleman made a memorandum with 
his pencil. 

‘The list of visitors, if you please ; 
those ladies are waiting for it.” 

‘¢In a moment,—that’ll do, and you 
can bring me my roast veal and salad. 
I’ve been waiting some time.” 

The waiter took the lists to the impa- 
tient ladies, and brought the roast veal 
to the impatient gentleman. The lat- 
ter person soon dispatched his meal, 
then lighted a cigar, and drew a letter 
from his pocket. He ran over its con- 
tents: ‘‘ ‘ Make her acquaintance on any 
pretext ;”—easy enough in a watering- 
place,—‘ if possible, recall me causual- 
ly to her remembrance ;’—that can be 
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done ;—‘ ascertain what impression the 
recollection makes ;’—’m, that’s diffi- 
cult. Women especially of tender feel- 
ings, no longer in their youth, have a 
wonderful impenetrability at times. 
However, ‘fortune favors the bold,’— 
the bill, waiter !” 

The guest left the garden, He nar- 
rowly examined every house he passed, 
and at length discovered, half hid by 
weeping willows, the house he sought, 
with its name in golden letters on the 
door, and an excuse for entering also, 
in the shape of a bill on the door, an- 
nouncing a room to let. 

‘Who has the apartment to let 
here?” he inquired of a girl, who was 
sweeping the door-yard. 

‘Frau Miller,” was the answer. 

He was about to knock, when he 
heard a sharp, piercing voice. 

‘*Candles! another pound gone! Do 
you think you can serve me so, you 
hussy? A pound of candles in two 
days. If that occurs again——” 

The girl’s knocking drowned the rest ; 
the door opened, and a beautiful and 
stately woman, dressed in half mourn- 
ing, with flushed face, and eyes spark- 
ling with wrath, walked out in the yard. 

As soon as she saw the stranger, the 
angry lady stood still in astonishment, 
and he, on his part, equally embarrassed, 
removed his hat, and stammered out: 

‘Does Frau Anna Miiller live here?” 

The lady answered, a little confused : 
‘Tam she. How can I serve you, sir?” 

‘I heard you wished to rent a room.” 

“Ah! they have n’t torn down the 
bill. I am sorry, but the room is taken.” 

She thought the stranger would leave, 
but he did not, being determined to 
make her acquaintance for his friend’s 
sake, so he said: ‘I regret the more, 
having come too late, for I had the 
honor of often meeting your late hus- 
band, and should have been happy to 
become acquainted. ” 
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The lady bowed, saying: ‘‘ With 
whom have I the pleasure of talking ?” 

‘*T think you are scarcely acquainted 
with my name—Julius Treuenfels.” 

‘* No, I do not know it. My husband 
travelled a deal, and must have met you 
on one of his journeys.” 

** Yes, madam, it was as you say. I 
am a professor at the High School of 
G , and used to make a trip every 
autumn. I spent several pleasant days 
with your husband, who invited me to 
visit him, but I, unfortunately, came too 
late.” 

‘* So itis in life,” pathetically sighed 
the widow. ‘‘ My husband was in the 
full vigor of his years when he was ta- 
ken. It will be just a twelvemonth next 
week, since he died.” 

‘¢ A twelvemonth !” 

**Yes, indeed. Are you using the 
waters? Yes. It is very dullhere. Will 
you take a seat in our little garden ?” 

This was just what he wished, and he 
followed the handsome widow. He 
found in the garden a pretty girl, appa- 
rently about sixteen, sitting under a lin- 
den, with her needlework. The glow 
of youth was on her rosy face, and in 
her large, dark eyes. 

‘* My daughter,” said the widow, and 
asked him to be seated. 

They talked of the weather, the min- 
eral waters, and the Park music, until - 
the mother was called away, leaving 
Julius alone with the girl. 

‘*T suppose you take a good many 
rural walks,” said he. 

‘¢ Seldom, except on Sundays, when 
Mr. Goretti comes from town. We 
know no one here, but one lady, and 
we are afraid to go far in the forest with- 
out escort.” 

‘**If your mother would accept me for 
the purpose, I should be happy——” 

The maiden’s eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, how nice! Then it would not 
be quite so monotonous here.” 
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**T shall ask your mother’s permis- 
sion.” 

Just then Frau Miiller appeared, and 
whispered her daughter to see if Rosette 
had put the cakes in the oven yet, and 
the girl went quickly. 

Julius thought the time had come to 
refer to the past, and was encouraged by 
the ease with which the mother granted 
his request to escort her daughter. 

**T am especially delighted that you 
have granted this favor,” he said, ‘‘ since 
I have heard you spoken of with such 
admiration.” 

“Indeed!” said the lady, with some 
surprise, as though she did not expect 
the departed Miiller to speak of her in 
that way. 

‘* Yes, madam, not only by your hus- 
band, but by a gentleman who was so 
fortunate as to have visited at your pa- 
rents’ house—Dr. Emil Hardungen.” 


Anna’s head was bent, and the expres- 
sion of her features lost, but when she 
raised her face it showed no emotion. 
‘<T remember him well,” she said; ‘‘ we 


often danced together. Those were 
merry times.” The widow sighed. 

Julius felt his canoe was gliding into 
smooth water, and the quarrel about the 
candles was softened in his memory— 
even the word “‘ hussy ’—well, a good 
housekeeper must be harsh sometimes ; 
and the way Anna mentioned her hus- 
band, was accounted for by having been 
forced to marry him, while she loved 
Emil. 

‘“‘What has become of that young 
Hardungen ?” she asked. 

‘*Soon after he heard of your mar- 
riage, he embarked for America. He 
practiced medicine for several years 
there, until home-sickness drove him to 
his own land.” 

**Is he in good circumstances ?” 

This brought Julius to matter-of-fact 
again. 


**He’s a skillful physician, much 
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sought after, but he is not a happy man. 
The melancholy that preyed on him 
when he wandered over sea, has not left 
him, and his feelings are unchanged.” 

“Indeed! after so long! Has he 
never married ?” 

‘* No, he had no wish to marry.” Ju- 
lius said this with marked emphasis, and 
the look he gave with it seemed to throw 
the widow into confusion. She sprang 
up suddenly, crying: ‘Those chil- 
dren!” and rushed after two little boys, 
who were carrying a shawl, tied to a 
pole. A shrill scream was heard, and a 
mysterious slapping sound, followed by 
cries of pain from childish throats, 

The bushes hid the affair from the 
professor’s eyes, but the unnaturally red 
faces of the children, who ran past him. 
screaming, told the story. 

‘¢There is always something going 
wrong,” said Anna, rejoining Julius, 
and hanging the ill-treated shawl on the 
chair-back ; ‘‘excuse my interruption— 
you were speaking of Emil Hardungen.” 

The professor could not go on, but 
saying that a friend was waiting for him 
at the café, he took leave, promising to 
call next day, and take the ladies out 
walking. 

**Is my friend mad, or has that lovely 
being changed during an unhappy 
married life into a perfect dragon ?” 
thoughthe. ‘* Heaven help him, if he 
gets his wish. What am I to write to 
him?” He did not go to the café, but 
to his own hotel. ‘‘ What am I to write 
to him?” he said, over and over, as he 
walked up and down in hisroom. At 
last, he wrote a plain account, showing 
Anna to be a well-dressed woman, well 
preserved, but with vulgarity peeping 
continually out, and gave the scolding 
episodes; but this would be too severe 
a blow, so he burned it, and sent anoth- 
er, in which he spoke of a great nervous 
irritability, and so on; and this reached 
Emil. 
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A second and third visit followed. Ju- 
lius escorted mother and daughter in 
their walks almost daily. This at first 
was'a duty to friendship, for it cost him 
something to associate with the old 
friend of his dear Emil, but the gentle 
Flora sweetened the disagreeable pres- 
cence of the mother; indeed, to such an 
extent, that he would have forgotten the 
latter, had he not been reminded of her 
existence by some lively kitchen debate, 
a quarrel with the gardener, the land- 
lord’s people, or some of the neighbors. 

His appearance at ‘‘ The House of 
Concord” was welcome on every day, 
except Sunday, as Anna Miiller let him 
see plainly. On that day, Mr. Goretti 
came from the town to visit the ladies. 
Through the vexation felt at this one 
day’s absence, Emil’s affair was slightly 


neglected. Besides, the professor was “ 


unwilling to mention his friend, after 


Anna had spoken of him as ‘‘ that good- 
looking Hardungen,—such a splendid 


polka-dancer.”’ 
hurt at the time. 


Julius had felt rather 


The patient of our conscientious doc- 
tor was out of imminent danger, but 
still required great care. 

Emil was in despair. Julius’s letters 
were by no means assuring. He asked 
himself if the professor properly under- 
stood her, or was seized with an unac- 
countable antipathy. Perhaps Conrad 
had been mistaken, and she only coldly 
recollected the one from whom she had 
parted with bitter tears. Why were the 
lettersso vague? Why did Julius write 
so much about the place, the waters, or 
the casino, and so little about Anna? 
A frightful thought shot through his 
brain. 
heart to her, and was in painful conflict 
with his own passion, and dread of be- 
traying his friend. What if Anna had 
forgotten him, and given her heart 


qQ-—— 


Possibly Julius had lost his own ~ 
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As this thought flashed on his mind, 
he rose, and paced the room. ‘Better 
far,” he said to himself, ‘‘ never to have 
heard of Anna again, than to find all my 
revived dream vanish away.” 


Some weeks passed. Julius and the 
widow were sitting under the linden. 
They were alone. Julius was thinking 
of his friend who had anxiously begged 
in his letter to get an explanation of his 
mysterious silence on one subject. Juli- 
us tried to conquer his reluctance, and 
broached the subject, but the lady was 
not disposed to youthful recollections. 
Her face was redder than usual, her 
eyes shone, and she was evidently exci- 
ted. What, thought Julius, can have 
happened? Has halfacandle too much 
been burned? was there a fresh quarrel 
with the landlord? or had the elegant 
dress of the handsome lady, who had 
just called and gone in with Flora, sur- 
passed her own? After all, the color of 
her cheeks, and the brightness of her 
eyes, were not the necessary result of 
anger; perhaps some agreeable event, 
such as a proposal for Flora’s hand, 
from that mysterious Italian, Signor 
Goretti, might account for them—he 
might have been accepted, and Julius 
shuddered. 

Suddenly Anna began: ‘‘ We shall 
not stay here long ;” and a smile played 
on her lips. ‘‘ 1 must go home and look 
after everything.” 

He groaned internally. Her daugh- 
ter’s trousseau, doubtless. 

‘‘ There are many important things to 
attend to,” she continued, ‘‘and though 
Goretti has promised to see to every- 
thing here ” 

‘‘Herr Goretti seems to be an old 
friend of your family,” said Julius. 

“Old friend!” said Anna Miller, 
laughing. ‘‘ Herr Professor, I don’t 
want to know anything about old 
friends, Old wine and old nobility may 
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be good; but I prefer everything new— 
new newspapers, new dresses, fresh 
bread, and new friends.” 

Poor Hardungen ! thought the young 
man—no! happy Hardungen, to have 
his hopes destroyed rather than fulfilled. 

““You have no curiosity then?” said 
the lady, after a short pause. 

«*T have a deal, but I fear to be indis- 
creet.” 

“*Come see us to-morrow, and solve 
the riddle.” 

‘¢*To-morrow!—to-morrow is Sunday.” 

‘Ves, I know it. You will see Sig- 
nor Goretti.” 

It was ‘plain, Goretti had proposed 
for Flora. The professor’s countenance 
fell ; he frowned, and made no reply. 

The young girl now returned to the 
garden, accompanied by the fashionable 
lady friend, 

* Fraulein,” said 
‘*orant me one word, 


the 


professor, 
It is about an 
excursion on Monday.” He bowed to 
the ladies, and he and Flora walked up 


the garden. ‘‘I am to see Goretti to- 
morrow,” he whispered. 

*¢ Are you? Has mamma invited you? 
I am so glad.” 

‘* The little witch takes pleasure in 
my torment,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Why 
are you glad?” he asked aloud. 

‘* Because it always vexed me so, you 
were never invited on Sunday.” 

‘*¢ And why were you vexed at that?” 
said Julius, slyly. 

** Because—because——” here Flora 
suddenly blushed crimson—‘‘ because it 
was so dreadfully tiresome when you 
were not here.” She spoke these last 
words rapidly. 

**T thought Goretti made amends for 
my absence,” answered Julius. 

‘*No, indeed, he always talks to mam- 
ma—and don’t you know he is to be my 
stepfather ?” 

At these words, sunshine seemed to 
stream from Julius’s eyes, 
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‘* You are glad of that,” said Flora, 
who felt surprised and hurt. 

‘Yes, thou dear, sweet child, but only 
keep quiet, and don’t tell any one that I 
am glad of it.” 

Flora looked at him with astonish- 
ment, for he had addressed her with 
‘*thou,” only used in Germany to near 
kinsfolk, or the beloved. ‘‘ What could 
that mean ?” thought she. 

Julius went on, ‘Should you like— 
should you prefer me for your stepfather?” 

Flora was thunderstruck. ‘‘ You!” 
said she, growing white, ‘‘ no, that would 
be a great deal worse.” 

** As a brother ?” 

‘*T am not intimate enough with you 
for that.” 

‘*¢ As—now, Flora, listen to me, and 
tell me candidly what you think, when I 
speak to you now. I do not wish to be 
your stepfather, nor your brother, nor 
your cousin, but something nearer— 
your husband!” cried Julius, and drew 
her to his arms with strong emotion. 

She did not resist him, but rested her 
curly brown head confidingly on his 
breast. 

‘T shall go to your mamma to-mor- 
row, and explain matters to her; till then, 
farewell ;” so saying, he gently released 
his hold, and imprinted a kiss on her 
tearful eyes. 

The young man seemed to float on 
the waves of bliss, as he passed down 
the street to his dwelling; but he did not 
reach it; for being completely absorbed 
in his thoughts, he turned into the op- 
posite direction, and, ere he was aware, 
stood before the railway station, 

‘* How stupid!” he cried, angry with 
himself, as he saw the trains passing 
along, and leaving nothing behind but 
thin black clouds of smoke, that hung 
over the smiling landscape like some 
dark memory. 

He sat down on a bench in the grounds, 
and communed with his heart. 
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‘You are an egotist; a horrid, mean 
egotist,” said he to himself; ‘did you 
stop a moment to think of your poor 
friend, of poor, melancholy Emil, while 
you were revelling in joy, and of how 
this disappointment will utterly crush 
him? I wish he were here; tosee Anna 
Miiller again would completely cure his 
passion—but, no! it is better for people 
like him to go through the world with 
shut eyes; it is better for him to lose her 
a second time than to see an illusion des- 
troyed that was the bright point of his 
life amidst sorrow, care, and painful se- 
paration—it is far better he should not 
come.” 

‘Far better he should not come!” 
echoed a deep, soft voice. 

The Professor looked up in alarm, and 
grew pale on seeing Emil Hardungen ac- 
tually standing before him. 

“Ah! you here! how glad I am! 
What a surprise!” said Julius, rising, and 
stretching out his hand to his friend. 

“False man! whom were you just 
speaking of?” said the doctor. 

‘* Was I speaking of you ?” stammered 
Julius, 

“Certainly you were; or rather you 
were thinking aloud. You have bad 
news for me; why hide the truth any 
longer? Conrad was mistaken, Anna 
has forgotten me, and loves me no more.” 

‘‘That is well for you, well indeed !” 
were the words that hovered on his 
friend’s lips, but he refused them utter- 
ance, and said instead, ‘‘ You must re- 
member that sixteen years are an im- 
mensely long time, and Anna had no 
hopes of ever seeing you again; had all 
this taken place some months ago, per- 
haps—” 

“Enough, enough !” said Hardungen, 
turning pale, ‘‘I have heard my sen- 
tence. Farewell to the sweet dreams 
that I have clung to through life.” He 
turned away abruptly to hide the tears 
that began to start. 
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Emil was in too great affliction to no- 
tice the long pauses, during which his 
young friend was thinking, and he was 
glad that Julius left him to himself, in- 
stead of pouring out consolatory words. 
They were still sitting together in silence, 
when a juvenile voice interrupted his 
meditations. 

Three ladies were coming down the 
alley, the pale lady who was visiting at 
Anna Miller’s, Anna herself, and the 
warm-hearted Flora, who seemed un- 
speakably happy. 

Hardungen was sitting on the bench, 
which was half hid by bushes, and his 
eyes were fastened on the ground. 

Julius was just going to make signs 
to him that the moment had come when 
he might see his beloved, unseen by her, 
when Flora beckoned to him. 

‘*Mamma wanted to know what you 
were saying to me,” she whispered, 
when the two ladies had passed on; ‘‘I 
could not tell a lie, and—” 

** What did she say ?” said Julius. 

‘*Oh, she was very glad, very; she 
said avery great care was taken off her 
mind.” 

How happy were now those two, as 
they walked on after the others; how 
miserable, how wretched was the man 
who sat on the bench between the bush- - 
es, gazing, with all his soul in his eyes, 
after the two women who were hasten- 
ing to the railway station. 

Suddenly he got up; unspeakable 
grief was expressed in his features; he 
pressed his hand against his throbbing 
heart, and then rushed after them to the 
waiting room. 

Julius met him there. ‘“‘ What are 
you about here?” cried he; “‘ have you 
not seen her?” 

Emile did not answer, but gently push- 
ed his friend out of his way, and went to 
the ticket office to W——. 

‘* What are you doing, Hardungen ?”- 
asked the Professor, who felt terrified. 
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‘**T am going back to the town,” Emil 
replied. 

‘*Now? Sosoon? What for?” 

*¢T must speak to her—I must !” 

**No, you shall not, you must not,” 
cried Julius, seizing his friend’s arm; 
but Hardungen shook him off and rush- 
ed to the stairs. 

**T cannot let him; I cannot have this 
good, warm-hearted fellow made wholly 
miserable by that woman,” thought the 
Professor. He dashed after him to the 
office, as wildly as a robber going to 
pounce on a harmless traveller. The of- 
ficial stared after the young man who 
tore the ticket from his hand, and rushed 
off as quickly as the wind. 

Emil must be saved from this, at any 
cost. 

The Professor was now at the carriage 
door; he had succeeded better than he 
thought he should. Had Hardungen 
changed his mind, or had his old flame 
shunned him ?—there he saw them, An- 
na Miiller and her daughter between 
strangers, and they beckoned to the Pro- 
fessor to take the empty place opposite 
them. Before doing this, he glanced 
into the next carriage, and perceived 
Emil sitting beside the pale and elegant 
lady who had passed along with the mo- 
ther and daughter towards the station. 

*‘Ton’t be vexed, friend, that I can 
not go with you. I have taken a seat in 
the next carriage.” ‘ 

He got no answer, and did not wait 
for any. Next moment he was sitting 
beside Flora. 

All the lamps were already lit in the 
station at W——, the waiting-room was 
bright and pleasant. A shrill whistle 
and loud bell announced the train’s ar- 
rival. For a few moments more, the 
travellers were streaming towards the 
cabs in waiting. Anna and Flora did 
not seem in great haste, for Goretti had 
promised to fetch them with his equi- 


page. 
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How painful to Hardungen must have 
been the greeting of the bridal pair ! 

The Professor stretched his tall form 
still higher and looked about for his 
friend, but could not discover him. 

The waiting-room was almost empty. 
Anna Miiller looked vexed at her fiancé’s 
delay. She said that sitting so long had 
made her feet stiff, and that she must 
walk about. So they all three promen- 
aded in the waiting-saloon. Suddenly 
the Professor started back. There was 
his friend standing at the foot of the 
stairs. Julius looked as if transfixed—he 
could not possibly prevent this dreadful 
meeting now. 

The mother and daughter passed close 
to Emil; the former looked at him and 
went by with indifference, and he too 
looked at her without the slightest emo- 
tion; had he his features in such perfect 
control ? 4 

A stone was rolled from the Profes- 
sor’s heart. He hastened up to Emil. 
‘‘ Friend, what are you waiting for 
here?” saidhe. ‘Are you waiting for 
me?” 

Emil, who had just bowed to a:lady 
sitting on a bench near the stairs, turned 
round quickly to him. 

Julius gazed at him in amazement; 
Emil’s face shone with the most perfect 
joy, blissful tears glistened in his eyes, a 
gentle, arch smile played round his lips, 
and gave his generally serious features 
an unusual charm. 

** A nice way you let me know,” said 
Hardungen, and his voice trembled with 
emotion; ‘‘look here at what I have 
striven for and gained.” So saying, he 
bent aside his head and whispered a few 
words. Next moment a rather pale and 
faded, but still lovely face, appeared at 
Emil’s side. 

Julius recognized the lady, whom he 
had often seen at Anna’s, and it was be- 
side the same lady that he had seen Har- 
dungen in the railway carriage. 
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“‘T don’t understand—in the least,” 
stammered the Professor. 

“ This is my Anna,” said Hardungen, 
taking the charming lady’s hand with 
the utmost tenderness; ‘‘look at her 
well, I hope you will soon have a good 
opportunity of knowing her, and never 
make such tragical mistakes again.” 

Julius could not utter a word. 

**T must defend your friend,” said the 
real Anna, turning a loving glance on 
Hardungen; ‘‘he is not to blame for the 
error. My husband received a patent of 
nobility six years ago, and we changed 
our name to Miihlenau. We have al- 
ways since called ourselves so, and I in- 
scribed my name in the visitors’ list as 
Anna von Miihlenau.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Julius, “‘I saw that 
name just over Anna Miiller’s; but I 
could not help thinking——. Flora’s 
mother talked of knowing Emil quite 
well.” 

“Yes, she knew him; she and I were 
playfellows,” said Anna; ‘ Hardungen 
often came to our house, but he often 
went to her parents’ house too.” 

The young Professor found his brain 
in rather a perplexed state all the day, 
and he could not clearly see how every 
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thing stood; he only knew that he had 
innocently had a severing influence on 
the fates of two lovers, and then was an 
unconscious cause of their union. 

Still stunned with the impressions of 
the day, he returned to Flora and her 
mother, who were busy talking toa short, 
broad man with a black beard, the fruit- 
merchant, Goretti. 

The two couples were introduced to 
each other. The Italian had the polite- 
ness to invite Julius to take a seat in his 
carriage, and spend the evening at his 
house; so both the happy pairs drove 
off towards the town. 

The third pair, doubtless the happiest 
of all, sauntered along in the moonlight 
towards the city, where Anna was to visit 
a friend. 

The deeply tried Anna walked by the 
side of her faithful Emil, her hand rest- 
ing on the arm of her beloved, for the 
first time in sixteen years. They had so 
much to tell each other—oh, so much! 
but those long sundered hearts were too 
full to find expression for their feelings. 
All they thought and felt may never- 
theless be compressed into a few words— 
that true love is imperishable—semper 

Jiorens. 
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‘ MALT LIQUORS. 


ii] Ping ROM the official returns, we 
MEesy] learn that the annual sale of 

208) malt liquors in the United States 
has increased from. 3,657, .11 barrels in 
1865, to 5,685,663, in 1868. We have 
not before us the returns for the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1869, but we have 
reason to believe that the amount is very 
much increased, and may safely be set 
down at 6,000,000 barrels, in round num- 
bers. The statistics of this manufac- 
ture, so far as we can arrive at the facts, 


are interesting. The amount earned by 
the coopers, blacksmiths and mechanics, 
whose services it calls for, it would be 
difficult to‘ascertain, and though it yield- 
ed, in direct tax to the government, in, 
1868, $6,420,663, the amount of indirect 
revenue it produces it is impossible to 
accurately estimate. We know, how- 
ever, by an examination of the records, 
that the amount of capital employed in 
breweries is $56,000,000; in malt houses, 
$12,792,673; and in land used for grow- 
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ing barley and hops, $35,392,060; a total 
of $105,040,063 ; and that in breweries, 
malt-houses, and in the culture of 
barley and hops alone, there are 41,- 
804 persons employed annually, with 
the indirect employment of as many 
more. That there is a corresponding 
decrease in the consumption of distilled 
liquors is evident. According to the 
National Temperance Almanac for 1870, 
while the increased average retail price 
of liquors was at least three times as 
much in 1867 as in 1860, the value of 
the retail sales in the former year was not 
quite double that of the latter, showing 
a general decrease of consumption of 
nearly half. Here is a great change in 
the habits of a people, and it is a matter 
of interest as well as curiosity, to ex- 
amine the nature of the drinks which are 
displacing others, and inquire what, from 
their character, and through the expe- 
rience of their action elsewhere, is to be 
their effect on the habits and character 
of our people. 

A distinguished poet has told us, sar- 
castically, that ‘* man, being reasonable, 
must get drunk.” That, as a reasonable 
being, he requires,a certain amount of 
stimulating matter, is tolerably evident. 
Most countries have their peculiar and 
particular stimulants; in this country, 
we use nearly all. We take the tea of 
China, the coffee of Arabia, the wine of 
France, the opium of India, the tobacco 
of Virginia, the beer of Germany, the 
ale of England, and our abominable dis- 
tillation from the seeds of maize. If we 
hardly know the bang or the hasheesh of 
the East, and have not yet tried the 
maté, or coca of South America, our 
indulgence in these is sure to come. 
Civilized or savage man seeks a stimu- 
lant. That he is all the worse for it, 
however slight the amount, certain well- 
meaning men tell us; that he is none 
the worse for it, when it is used for sti- 
mulation, and not pushed to narcotism, 
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scientific men aver; and a comparison 
of facts show the burthen of proof to be . 
with the latter. But for good or ill, the 
appetite is there. Attempts to regulate 
it are difficult ; attempts to extirpate it 
are impossible. It can neither be regu- 
lated, nor destroyed, by abuse and bold 
assertion. It will be gratified in some 
shape or other; and it ought to be de- 
termined by those who have interest in 
the welfare of their fellows, whether the 
shape it is coming to now is best or worst. 

Let us first look at the chemistry of 
the matter. What are the distinctions 
between distilled and fermented liquors, 
to what do they owe their stimulating 
properties, and wherein do they differ in 
their action on the animal economy? 

Of all fermented and distilled liquors, 
sugar isthe base. Sugars are different 
somewhat in their constituents and cha- 
racters, though all composed of the same 
simple substances. All contain carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. Starch is simi- 
larly constituted, and hence the ease with 
which the latter is changed into sugar by 
the action of dilute sulphuric acid. These 
are all made up, in fact, of carbon and 
water—oxygen and hydrogen appearing 
to be in that shape. Cane sugar and 
milk sugar may be each said to have 
thirty-six pounds of carbon to fifty-five 
of water, while the proportions of grape 
sugar are thirty-six to fifty-three; of 
starch, o1 cellulose, or dextrine, thirty- 
six to forty-five; and of humic acid, the 
dark brown substance which gives soil 
the character of vegetable mould, thirty- 
six to twenty-seven. The reader will 
readily see, therefore, how little is re- 
quired to change starch, from humic 
acid to sugar, or the sugars to each other 
by artificial means. This change goes 
on rapidly in nature. The starch of 
fruits, acted on during growth, by the 
accompanying acids, changes into sugar, 
and by the process of fermentation this 
sugar is changed into another substance, 
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which may be combined with additional 
water and aromatic substances, or may 
be distilled off, and obtained for a time 
in a pure state. 

We have no room here, nor is it per- 
tinent, to treat of the grape wines pro- 
duced by fermentation; but merely of 
the wines arising from the action of fer- 
ment upon malt, and known by such 
names as ale, beer, porter and brown 
stout, but generically as beer. Beer re- 
sults from the fermentation of malted 
barley. The process that the grain un- 
dergoes is, 1. To convert the starch in it 
to sugar; and, 2, To change the sugar 
into alcohol. Wheat, rye, oats or maize, 
may be, and are sometimes, used for this 
purpose, but experience has shown that 
barley is the best. The grain is moist- 
ened, and spread on the floor in heaps 
in a dark room, where it heats and 
sprouts. Before this sprouting goes too 
far, it is arrested by heat, the seeds being 
placed in a kiln, and gently dried. It 
now contains diastase and sugar. The 
brewer bruises this malt, and mixes it in 
his mash-tub with warm water, which 
dissolves the sugar and diastase, the lat- 
ter of which converts the remaining 
starch into dextrine or gum, and at 
length into grape sugar. There isasur- 
plus of diastase, enough to convert more 
starch than the grain contains into sugar, 
and the brewer might, but we believe he 
rarely does, add a portion of starch, or 
unmalted grain, without impairing the 
quality of his beer. When the starch 
has been converted into sugar—for to do 
so before would stop the action of the 
diastase—the wort, as it is called, is 
boiled, coagulating and separating the 
albuminous matter; and now the hops 
which impart flavor to and clarify the 
beer, as well as serve to preserve it, are 
added, The liquor thus made is drawn 
off into shallow receivers, and rapidly 
cooled to a proper fermenting tempera- 
ture. It is then passed to the vat for 
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fermentation; yeast, from the same kind 
of beer, if possible, is added; and this 
process of fermentation goes on for about 
aweek. By this the sugar is converted 
to alcohol, and the rest is left to time, 
the actual manufacture being complete. 

Theoretically, by this process, the 
whole starch is converted into sugar, 
and the sugar into alcohol. Practical- 
ly, neither result is entirely reached. 
And it is to this fact, as we shall see, 
that the superior qualities of beer as a 
nutritive, as well as gently stimulant 
beverage, is mainly due. 

Let us look now, with as little use of 
scientific phrases as possible, at the mo- 
dus operandi of these changes. The 


transmutation of starch into dextrine, 
and finally into grape sugar, is express- 
ed chemically, thus: 

3 3(C si on O=2(C H  O+-C€ HO 


6 5 6 12 6 
Dextrine. Grape sugar. 


Saath. Water. 


In other words, starch, containing six 
atoms of carbon (C), ten of hydrogen 
(H), and five of oxygen (O), is chang- 
ed into dextrine, having the same ingre- 
dients, and this, taking from the water 
its twoatoms of hydrogen, and one of 
oxygen, becomes grape sugar. Fer- 
mentation results on grape sugar thus: 

C H O=2 C H 0+2C0 
6 12 6 2 6 2 
Sugar. Alcohol. Carbonic dioxide. 

Thus two parts of the carbon of the 
sugar, and four of its oxygen pass off as 
carbonic dioxide—the poisonous car- 
bonic acid gas of the old nomenclature 
—and are lost; while the remaining 
four parts of carbon, twelve of hydro- 
gen, and two-of oxygen, remain as al- 
cohol. The last, by additional fermenta- 
tion may, and sometimes does, pass into 


. vinegar, by gaining an additional volume 


of oxygen, and losing two of hydrogen— 
acetic acid, its main constituent, being 
chemically expressed thus : 

Cc H#*.0 

2 4 a 
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It is to alcohol, when moderately 
used, the stimulant, and when abused, 
the narcotic effect of all fermented and 
distilled drinks is due. All of these.drinks 
contain it. Its percentage is about 
as follows: Brandy, 53; grape wine, 
from 8.35 (inferior quality of Rudeshei- 
mer) to 25.83 (strongest Port;) currant 
wine, 20.55; gooseberry wine, 11.89; 
orange wine, 11.26; bitter ale, 5.5 to 
10.3; cider, 5.21 to 9.87; perry, 7.26; 
mead, 7.32; spruce, or root beer, from 
from 1 to 7.50; Burton ale, 8.8; brown 
stout, 5.5 to 6.80; porter, 4.20; lager 
beer, 4 to 5; small beer, 1.28. In malt 
liquors the per centage varies, being 
sometimes below these figures, and 
rarely above. Alcohol is: a colorless, 


transparent liquid, volatile, with a pen- 
etrating and rather agreeable odor, a 
fiery taste, and in an undiluted state, 
and in sufficient quantity, is poisonous, 


destroying like opium, nicotine, or other 
narcotics, by paralyzing the nervous cen- 
tres. It is rarely to be found absolute, 
having a great affinity for water. In its 
diluted state, in moderate quantities, it 
stimulates the system, promotes diges- 
tion and sanguification, thus facilitat- 
ing nutrition, as well as furnishing some 
elements of nutriment, and is quickly 
assimilated. That it retards waste is 
evident, but some writers insist that this 
is not directly done, but because it saves 
food by its promotion of digestion. In 
excess, it runs the machine too fast, and 
wears it out. 

But in fermented liquors alcohol is in 
a different condition from what it is in 
its absolute state, and different from 
what it is in distilled spirits. In wine 
it is combined with ether, water, and 
nutritive matter, in a way which Nature 
evidently meant to effect. For a pint of 
wine, containing twenty-five per centum 
of alcohol—that is, four fluid ounces— 
will not produce the ill-effect of half the 
same amount of pure alcohol, mixed 
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with wateralone. In one case the mix+ 
ture appears to be partly chemical; in 
the other mechanical, or the other in- 
gredients in the wine modify the action 
of the spirit. In malt liquors we have 
still more nutritious matter, and this ef- 
fect is still more striking. Beers con- 
tain the nutritive principles, in a pro- 
portion of from four to eight per cen- 
tum, derived from the grain, which last 
is within four per centum of the nutri- 
tive matter contained in milk—the type 
of nutritive substances—and the. tonic 
and sedative bitter principle of the hop. 
Johnston, in his ‘‘ Chemistry of Com- 
mon Life,” says that the sugar and glu- 
ten in beers, ‘‘by strengthening the 
system, modify and mollify the apparent 
action of the alcohol with which they are 
associated. They place malt liquors in 
the same relation to ardent spirits as co- 
coa bears to tea and coffee.” 

But the moral and mental effects of 
malt liquors are to be considered. They 
form a very important part of the calcu- 
lation. To estimate them, we have to 
look at the condition of the peoples who 
use them. The Germans, who are the 
greatest beer drinkers in the world, to 
say the very least, are not inferior, in 
their mind or morals, to any other peo- 
ple. In England, the upper and middle 
classes everywhere, and the lower class- 
es in the rural districts, use malt liquors 
at their meals, and at other times; and 
their health, and mental and moral 
qualities contrast favorably with the gin- 
drinking inhabitants of London and 
the larger cities. It is not to the places 
where beer)alone is sold, that the police 
of New York are called to suppress con- 
tinual quarrels. The death rate of Ba- 
varia is less than that of New England. 
The proportions of deaths by delirium 
tremens are less in the former country 
than in the latter. Not that so many 
die of this terrible disease in either place, 
as we are told by excited partizans. The 
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‘‘Temperance Almanac” informs us 
that 60,000 annually fill a drunkard’s 
grave in the United States. As the en- 
tire deaths are less than 400,000 annual- 
ly—as half of these are children, and 
half the remainder women, who rarely 
use liquor—that would leave 100,000 
from whom to pick this 60,ooo—three 
in five. Credat Fudeus apella non ego. 
But that any man should die the degra- 
ding death of the drunkard is deplor- 
able. It needs no exaggeration to 
heighten the awful picture of the results 
of excess. But when we find after years 
of persistent efforts, by millions of adhe- 
rents, that men drink as much as ever, 
that the craving of human nature for 
stimulus can neither be eradicated by 
abuse, ridicule, nor the power of law, it 
isa matter of joy to the well-wisher of 
his fellow, that men are taking to a bev- 
erage which, unless grossly abused, adds 
to the health and comfort of the drink- 
er, and is in no way injurious to mind or 
morals. 

It must be admitted; however, that 
certain pseudo-philanthropists, in the 
face of scientific evidence, insist on the 
deleterious effects of beer on the mind, 
if not on the morals. A person by the 
name of Parton, in the course of a trea- 
tise distinguished for its false statement, 
bad logic, and ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of chemistry, says: ‘‘ It is physi- 
cally impossible fora human. brain, 
muddled every day with a quart of beer, 
to correctly hold correct opinions, or ap- 
propriate pure knowledge.” Thus far 
we agree with Mr. Parton. He is un- 
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questionably right. A human brain. 
‘xelonging to a man at all used to drink 
anything but water, that can possibly 
‘xe ‘‘muddled” by a quart of beer, 
taken at intervals during twenty-four 
hours, must be too weak to correctly 
hold any kind of opinion, correct or in- 
correct, or to appropriate any kind of 
knowledge, pure or impure. On the 
other hand, the mass of great German 
writers and thinkers, noted for their 
keen researches into: history, their dis- 
coveries in science, and their achieve- 
ments in invention, have been noted for 
consuming their fair share of beer and 
wine. They began this at college, they 
continued it during life, and they aban- 
doned it only when death gave them the 
last black draught. Nor were the great 
mental giants of other nations much be- 


whind them. Few water-drinkers who 


have achieved anything are on the rolls 
of history. And as for the common 
people—there we find that health and 
longevity do not depend on what they 
take, so much as how they take it; and 
that all peoples prosper, who use what 
nature or skill gives, in proper modera- 
tion, and suffer, either as individuals, 
or a people, when they abuse the good 
things placed in their hands. What is 
to Le the result of this general swelling 
of the consumption of malt liquors, and 
the comparative decrease in the use of 
ardent spirits, we do not pretend to say, 
but our present impression is that the 
change will be a good one for the coun- 
try, in its effects on the manners, morals 
and health of the people. 
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THE M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF DECEMBER, 1869. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL ‘PHONOGRAPHER, 


Scenr—T7he Club Room, a lofty and gorgeous cham. 
ber, gaily festooned with cobwebs, and painted in 
subdued colors by time and tobacco-smoke. A long, 
but not costly table, of unpainted pine, on which is 
strewn books, papers, Etruscan vases in the shape 
o black bottles, antique drinking vessels in the 
shape of black bottles, pipes of various patterns, and 
@ bowl of fragrant Fames River weed. Present at 
the session— 

James Mapison M‘Doopte, formerly of the Shirt 
Tail Bend of the Raging Fork of Fenny s Creek, 
in the county of Logan and State of Ex-Virginia, 
President and Founder of the Club. 

Rup Skuyt Van Dam, the representative of an an- 
cient Knickerbocker, family, whose distinguished 
ancestor made ten breeches apiece for the heads (and 
lower extremities) of the ancient Knickerbocker fa- 
milies. 

The O’Fentan Matone, a lineal descendant from 
King Malone, and several other Kings of Ireland. 
Farrrax Sinker, ¢2-Colonel C. S. A., formerly of 
the County of Fluvanna, in the Old Dominion, par- 

tially reconstructed. 

Jenosoruat Peasopy, ¢x-Colonel U. S. V., formerly 
of Salem, in the Kingdom of Massachusetts. 

Count LuBRECHT VON SPIEGELHAUSEN-ESELBERG- 
Leiz-Greiz-SCHAUSPIDDELSTEIN, of Schiloss-Schaus- 
piddelstein, on the Rhine. 


aa‘ DOODLE—Well, I reckon ¢hat p'int is 
q q| settled. Whootch has supreme juris- 
ee) diction ‘Il never be called in question— 
never no mo’, in our time. 

Spiegelhausen—V as ish das, mein Herr? Vot 
‘ave you zettle ? 

M'Doodle—Henry Ward Beecher has yielded 
his claims at last. He says in one of his recent 
speeches, ‘‘I believe that God is fully as wise 
as Iam.” 

Malone—Be me conscience, that is what I call 
a graceful condiscinsion. But afther being in 
the darkness of doubt so long, I wonder by 
what crack in his skull the light got in at last. 

Van Dam—Now we know Beecher's religious 
status. He's neither Trinitarian nor Unitarian, 
but reduces the Godhead to a single pair. 

Sinker—Judging by his latest performance in 
a flash theatrical marriage ceremony, he pairs 
off with Satan. 


Bi A 


Peabody—You mean the Richardson business. 
The Beechers, male and female, will never be 
canonized for their piety, I take it; but I think 
H. W. must have felt his flesh creep at the 
prayer of the ex-Reverend Frothingham on that 
same occasion. 

Van Dam—It was a fine specimen of blas- 
phemy and impudence, ‘‘ May he take her im- 
age with him to the spiritual life, and may she, 
bearing his name and vindicating his honor’— 
his honor! Cool that, very! 

Sinker—Cooler still where he prays the Cre- 
ator to ‘‘ bless the little ones who are left in the 
world without their father.” I wonder if he 
means the little ones stolen from the poor devil, 
M‘Farland. 

Péabody—And then he wound up with ‘lead 
us not into temptation, and deliver us from 
evil.” 

M'‘Doodle—What on yeth are you talkin’ 
about? The shootin’ of that creter Richardson 
by that creter M‘Farland. Seems to me that 
M‘Farland is a weak customer for not shooting 
afo’. The papers come down on him for at- 
tackin’ an unarmed man, besides. 

Van Dam—Unarmed! Nothing of the sort. 
Richardson had a pistol, but was not quick 
enough. The papers! What papers? The 
Tribune, and others of like stripe. Put the 
thing squarely. Richardson is a newspaper 
man, and certain free-love journalists take ad- 
vantage of their position to eulogise vice and 
defy public decency. They abuse M‘Farland 
for boring a hole in Richardson with a bullet. 
Very well. Boring holes in people in that way 
is highly illegal, and all that. But why make a 
martyr of Richardson? To get up sympathy 
for him is absurd as well as vile. He acted 
like a lecherous ruffian. He seduced the wife's 
affections, apparently aided in abducting the 
children, and impudently announced, in a pub- 
lic print, over his own name, that he intended 
to marry this wretched woman, when she ob- 
tained a divorce. Well, she did obtain a di- 
vorce—out in Indiana, where divorces are cheap 
and common. Then, M‘Farland shot him. 
Now Richardson has married her, with great 
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pomp and ceremony, with one clergyman to tie 
the knot, and another to insult God by a prayer 
at the adultero-bigamous wedding. I hold 
that a bullet was too good for such a fellow. 
He would soil a rope. He should have been 
drowned like a blind puppy, in a puddle. Ifhe 
dies, the jury that would convict M‘Farland, 
and the Governor that would sign his death- 
warrant, ought to be kicked to death by a herd 
of donkeys, the more sensible members of their 
own kind. 

Malone—But, my dear boy, considher. Whin 
lovely woman is outraged, and her husband is 
n't able any longer to support her in the day- 
cent style which she thinks due to her many 
charrums, is n't a gay young gintleman intitled 
to show his sympathy? Sure the chivalry of 
man is appayled to so forcibly— 

Van Dam—That he proceeds to widen the 
breach, to give no chance for reconciliation, to 
betray his own friend, to make the woman her- 
self a thing for scorn to point the finger at. Let 
us drop the subject. The whole thing is nasty. 

M'‘Doodle—Edzactly. Pitch it into the coal- 
hole. What's that you have, Peabody? 

Peabody—A letter frem a triend about my 
namesake—the dead and gone George. He 
tells an odd yarn about him. 

Van Dam—He was a good man, sir—a good 
man. 

Peabody—I don't doubt it; but the story is a 
good one, nevertheless. It appears that just 
before the late ‘‘ unpleasantness,” when you and 
I, Sinker, were fighting against each other, one 
of your Southerners, smelling out the probable 
result— 

Sinker—Accidental, my boy. 
if— 

Peabody—Yes, I admit the if, but— 

M'‘Doodle—Oh, stop that. The war's over, I 
reckon, leastwise for the present. Pay out your 
yarn, 

Peabody—W ell, our Virginia friend, smelling 
the possible result, sold off his property, and 
invested it in cotton, which he took to England, 
and kept. In time, cotton riz, as my old neigh- 
bors would say, and he realized about a hun- 
dred thousand out of his speculation, and in- 
vested it in consols. It yielded him a nice little 
income, and he lived up to it prudently—kept a 
cab and tiger, and lounged about: town. He 
was a member of the same club with Peabody, 
and one day the latter, who rather liked him, 
spoke to him like a father about his extrava- 

gance. ‘‘It is great folly and useless expense 
to keep a horse,” said he. ‘‘ Why, I always take 
the omnibus—always,” The Southerner was 


You know that 
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nettled, and intimated pretty strongly that he 
managed his own affairs without any interfer- 
ence. Peabody apologised, and explained that 
it was only a friendly remonstrance, and there 
the matter dropped. That night they were at 
the club together. Peabody, though no game- 
ster, like every member there, liked his quiet 
game of whist, and at half guinea points, ma- 
naged to lose thirty pounds to his Southern 
friend, who happened to be opposed to him. 
When he rose to go, he shoved over a piece of 
paper to the winner. ‘‘ What's that ?”’ said the 
Southerner. ‘ That's my I. O. U.,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Why, that won't do for me. I want 
the money.” ‘‘What do you mean, sir? I 
don't happen to have that much money about 
me. I fancy I'm good enough, sir, for thirty 
pounds.” ‘I don’t know,” was the answer. 
‘*I doubt the solvency of any man too poor to 
keep a horse, and obliged to ride in an omni- 
bus.” And he insisted on the money in gold, 
and positively forced Peabody to borrow it, and 
settle before he left the room. 

Van Dam—The story's fudge, sir. 
believe a word of it. 

Peabody—I don't vouch for its truth—sé zon e 
vero, e ben trovato. 

M'‘Doodle—Who is this John Doe they've 
been suin’ among the Erie railway men? I 
know Fisk and them, but I never heerd of Doe 
afo’. 

Sinker—Why, you sce, Mac, there used to be 
a couple in England who were in all the law- 
suits of importance—John Doe and Richard 
Roe. They were the most litigious chaps you 
ever heard of. They killed them off some years 
since, by act of Parliament; but I think this 
John is a son of the old man. 

M'Doodle—Proverbly. But what's this talk 
abont annexin’ St. Domingo? Ain’t we got 
about as many niggers as we kin manage now ? 

Sinker—Oh, my boy, it’s not the black, but 
the milk-and-molasses part of the island we're 
after. 

M'Doodle—But what's it good for, Sinker ? 

Sinker—Well, it’s famous for its mahogany. 
There's mahogany every where over the island. 
The natives never put their legs under it—they 
dine al fresco,on bananas and yams. They 
have traces of it, however, in their complexions, 
and they make coffins of it. . 

‘Peabody—‘' To this complexion must we come 
at last.” . 

Van Dam—Fine soil there, I'm told—very fer- 
tile, sir. 

Sinker—Ves, everything grows there sponta- 
neously, except energy. That is occasionaiiy 


I don’t 
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imported into the island—in small packages; 
but it is usually damaged on the voyage, But 
fertile or not, this country don’t want any more 
territory, nor any territory with such i.ybrid 
people. My only hope is that there is no mo- 
ney init. If we were to pay fifty or a hundred 
millions for it, the Congressional Ring would 
have the place purchased in the first week of 
the session. Those chaps labor for their coun- 
try. ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire,” we 
are told; but their labor is a little higher than 
it is worth. 

Malone—Here's more faymale illoquince! 
Another of the Psoriasis Club has been spread- 
in’ herself at a ‘‘ Press" dinner. Press, is it? 
With divil a laydin editor there, barrin’ Hor- 
ace—an’ he's an ixcintric ixception! It's the 
play of Hamlet, with Hamlet cut out. 

Sinker—They're a persistent set, these wo- 
man’s righters, who are all women writers, after 
their way. It is a modern Sisyphian labor. 
By way of satisfying a love for gossip, the New 
York press give these people space enough. It 
reports their doings, and lingers lovingly over 
accounts of their antics. But still the female 
party that clamors for the ballot does not seem 
to grow. 

Peabody—Beyond the addition of a long-hair- 
ed female in trousers, now and then, the ac- 
tors in these orgies are the same who have 
been talking nonsense for years past. The 
grim-looking and vinegar-visaged Susan B. 
Anthony, the beefy and bold-faced Olive Lo- 
gan, alias Delille; the loquacious and unsyllo- 
gistic Nancy Dickinson; the blatant Blake; 
and that mild-mannered feminine Turveydrop, 
who gives the gang an air of respectability by 
her deportment, are. still the master spirits of 
that small party that is to give ballots and bay- 
onets to the fair sex, and consign horrid men 
to broomsticks and the perils of childbirth. The 
mass of women don't listen to these viragos, 

M'Doodle—Mebbe they're of the opinion. of 
old Quarles: 

“ Tll fares the luckless family that knows 
A cock that’s silent, and a hen that crows.” 

Peabody—No. The mass of women have too 
much good sense to outrage nature so, and vio- 
late their own instincts. 

Sinker—The fact is, no considerable quanti- 
ty of women want to vote. Whatever grievan- 
ces they have are not to be cured by corner 
grocery caucuses, or alleviated by such medi- 
cines as ‘‘ vote the regular ticket." And they 
know it. That is why they show a practical 
contempt for the sham oratory and lack of busi- 
ness capacity displayed by these victims of an 
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itch for notoriety. The unsexed people who 
have been cutting: their’ capers so long have 
only won the pity of one sex and the contempt 
of the other. 

Peabody—Some of their grievances are im- 
aginary, or no grievances at all. The chief 
point they make is, that women are denied op- 
portunity for profitable labor—ways to compe- 
tence pursued by men—that they cannot follow 
masculine trades or professions. 

Malone—What the divil hinders them? 

Peabody—Nothing, except nature. There's 
nothing to prevent women from practicing 
medicine, or even operative surgery, if they 
have the pluck and knowledge; and there are 
some who practice both after a fashion. There 
are women who hoe and rake—— 

Malone—Agriculturally, is it you mane? 

Peabody—Be quiet, will you?—and mow and 
dig, and if they don’t do it well, that is not the 
fault of law and custom. ‘There are women 
who make speeches—Anna Dickinson, for in- 
stance,—about as well as your average man. 
We have had. Joan of Arc and Monmouth Mol- 
ly, andso on. But our modern women seem 
disposed to shirk bivouac and battle. If they 
are not sought for even as saleswomen, that is 
the fault of their nature too. They are apt to 
be insolent to their own sex at the counter, so 
much so, that women who shop, shun the 
places tended by women as they would the 
devil and all his works. Whatever they are 
fitted for, and whatever they will undertake 
with a will, women can do. Certainly they 
can’t complain of their rewards in literature 
and art. There they get paid according to 
their work, and their sex never enters into the 
account. 

M'Doodle—( Breaking from a fit of abstraction) 
—When I am in the United States Senate—— 

Omnes—Hear ! hear} 

M'Doodle—I'm gwine to interduce a bill to 
tax every man a thousand dollars that can't 
keep a stiff upper lip. 

Sinker—A failure in finance! Every man 
who has a thousand dollars keeps a stiff upper 
lip, and it is only impecunious fellows who 
don’t. Consequently your measure would fail, 
for the reason certain newspapers suspend pub- 
lication for want of funds. : 

Spiegelhausen—Dat is a gommon want. 
Every one is broke in bus’ness—aus gespiel— 
wid no gelt, nor no oder dings. 

Peabody—Now Congress is about to get to» 
gether, we'll have notable schemes’ tq tinker 
the condition of affairs. . 

M' Doodle—And fill the members’ pockets.’ 
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Peabody—That, of course. What else takes 
them there? Instead of the specie payments 
some of the papers talk of, we'll have an expan- 
sion, probably—a little more hair of the dog 
that bit us,—with sobriety and a headache to 
follow in due course of time. 

Sinker—The sooner we get over the green- 
back debauch the better. The crash must 
come; let us have it and be done with it. 

M'Doodle—Thinkin’ over the way these 
scamps at Washington fool us, from Gift En- 
terprise Grant down, my feelings got worked 
up, and I've bin writin’ a poem on the.subjeck, 
whootch—— 

Omnes—M ‘Doodle a poet ! 
it! read it! 

M'‘Doodle—That's jest what I'm gwine to do. 
It was writ some years back, but its jest as pat 
now as ever 't was. 


Ha! ha! Read 


HORSE SPIRIT AND MAN SPIRIT. 


The people at Washington wonder a leetle, I’m told, 
at the grumblin’ 

That gethers around as the honor an’ pride of the peo- 
people they’re humblin’; 

And think a sort of disl’yal, and somethin’ they’re 
bound to keep under, 

This growlin’ at tyrants, an’ taxes, this snarlin’ at 
thievin’ an’ plunder. 

Well ! ef I war a hoss of a fust-rate strain, an’ a creter 
of sperit, 

Thar’s one thing I'd allus insist on, an’ that is—a ri- 
der of merit. 

Bekase it is only your hosses ofa po’ stock keeps in 
the saddil 

Some mizzibul cuss that sits badly with both legs a dad- 
dle cum straddle ; 

An’ ef I was a hoss, as I sed befo’, that was outen 
Eclipse or Mingo, 

An’ a mizzibul rider got on me, I'd hyste him, or try 
it, by Jingo; 

I'd up with my heels an’ fling him as high as a cote- 
house steeple— 

An’ as you may jedge of hosses, I reckon you'll jedge 
of a people. 

Efeither is rid by a creter that don’t onderstand his 
business, 

It's a dern po’ hoss, an’ a dern po’ people that don’t 
show some oneasiness. 


Sinker—Your poetry, Mac, is ‘‘ fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” but the little point you 
make is true. However, I don’t think Grant is 
such a poor rider of the national donkey. He 
tides to pay. 

Malone—That's a fact, by the powers! 

Peabody—A better sculptor than Powers. 
Grant has chiselled the Radical party, and is 
said to be great on a bust. Hiram, the stone- 
cutter, believes in spiritualism and medicines ; 
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but Hiram Ulysses thinks'the only medium to 
be a greenback, and the only'spirit worth see- 
ing, the ghost of old.Mr. Corn. 

Van Dam—Scan. mag., sit, scan. mag. Don't 
talk that way against the Lord's anointed. 

Sinker—Besides, you might be President 
yourself, some of these days. Who knows? 

Peabody—Not for Jo—for Jehosaphat—thank 
you. I'm not the proper mixture of knave and 
fool fitted for the position. 

Malone—( Who has been busy meanwhile with 
a big bowl, and hot water and things.)—If you 
do, Peabody, me jewel! make me your Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It's meself ‘ll show them 
how to put everything in a state of liquidation. 
And to begin, here is some warm punch. So 
take howld, and—— 

[They take hold, and are about to do some- 
thing more, when an exclamation of disgust 
Jrom VAN DAM makes them pause.} 

Malone—What's the matter with you, vener- 
able friend? Is it the colic you have ? 

Van Dam—No, sir. But I never drink whis- 
key ; and I don’t like the smell of it, when you 
spoil it by sugar. 

M‘Doodle—Mebbe you like it reverend. 

Van Dam—And I wonder that you burn your 
insides with such fiery concoctions, instead of 
wine, or malt liquors. 

M'‘Doodle—It can't hurt me, though I must 
say I don't like it mixed. You never saw a Lo- 
gan county man that hurt himself with any- 
thing under a quart. Fact is, some of ‘em kin 
drink it away above proof. Jest wait till I've 
got outside of this punch, an’ I'll tell you 
about that. 

[He drinks. They drink. A general sigh of 
satisfaction, with a groan by VAN DAM.] 

Sinker—Now for your story. 

M'‘Doodle—Thus. Some years since, when 
they were buildin’ the locks on Coal River, I 
was over thar at Peytona, an’ I stopt in at Dr. 
Kellum’s, who physicked people in that quar- 
ter at that time. Thar was a famine just then, 
and great sufferin’ among men, women, an’ 
small children for want of the necessaries of life. 

Van Dam—Dear me! a famine ! 

M'Doodle—Ves. Leastwise it was about the 
same thing. There was plenty of middling, an 
abundance of corn, an’ no skercity of chicken; 
but the rivers were dry, an’ whiskey run en- 
tirely short. Some prudent people had laid in 
a sufficient stock; but most had not. How to 
bring up.a family 'thout any red-eye was a puz- 
zler, an’ the sufferin’' was enormous. Dr. 
Kellum was in trouble, too—he sympathized 
with his neighbors; but he had a half-barrel of 
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eighty-five per cent. alcohol in his office, an’ as 
far as he was consarned, he managed to fix it 
up with sugar, an’ water, an’ gum, an’ zether, 
an’ sich truck, ontwell he made a pooty fa'r 
drink. Seein’ I was a friend of his, he invited 
me to sample it. Well, it kinder filled the 
room with the smell, an’ jest then, a man from 
the Mud River country came in, on his way to 
Raleigh cote-house. He smelt the smell, an’ 
says he: ‘‘ You ain't got nothin’ like whiskey, 
* hev you? I've been nigh two days from home, 
an’ I'm amost starved." ‘‘Oh,"” says Kellum, 
pintin’ to the cask, ‘‘that is it. Help your- 
self." The chap brightened up, an’ he drawed 
a level tum'lerfull of that alcohol, and afo’ you 
could say, ‘‘scat, you beast!" down it went. 
Kellum, he turned pale. Says the man: ‘I'm 
much obleeged to you. That's sarchin’!" an’ 
then he turned and walked out. Kellum sot a 
minute, as if he'd bin shot,.an’ then he jumped 
up. ‘That wont do,” says he, ‘ That's 
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enough to pisen a crowd. I'll call him back, 
an’ give him an emetic." We both went to the 
door. He wasn'tin sight. I run up the krick, 
an’ Kellum, he ran down the road; but it 
wasn't ofno use. ‘‘I shouldn't wonder,” says 
Kellum, ‘‘ef that chap has'nt gone an’ died 
somewhar by hisself. Thar'll be a corpse 
found tereckly, an’ a kawner's inkwitch, an’ 
lots of trouble." Well, we sot thar for about 
an hour, talkin’ about the po’ cuss’s melancho- 
ly fate, when all to wonst, in walks the chap 
himself, as peert as a wild-cat. ‘ Doctor,” 
says he, ‘I’m a gwine a long way up the river, 
an’ liquor's skerce, an’ if it's all the same to 
you, could you spar’ me another tum’lerfull ? 
et’s the most satisfyin’est liquor I ever drank.” 
Van Dam—Pooh! a half pint of alcohol! 
Stuff, sir. 
Malone—Suppose we try another on that. 
[They try ;—but what followed has no general 
interest.] 
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Smeal UR leading publishers rarely find a 
novel idea in the way of illustrated gift- 

Re} books for the Christmas holidays, but 
frequently they work up old ideas in a novel 
way,—an exercise of publishing ingenuity often 
more profitable than pure invention. This year 
is particularly a case in point. Yet of the piles 
before us, we select two as particularly worthy 
of popular favor for their merit—a merit which 
may be called the luxury of simplicity—a con- 
tradictory phrase that the reader will find plain 
enough when he looks at them. These are 
‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” and ‘‘ Songs of 
Life,""* both issued by the same house. 

Mrs. Browning's poem is by no means new, 
except in the sense that all things perfect of 
their kind are always new; but it will be always 
popular while poems, wherein delicate senti- 
ment is wedded to appropriate metre, can 
touch the heart. It was reserved for an Amer- 





* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Engrav- 
ed by W. J. Linton. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. Small 4to., pp. 74. 

Songs of Tite. Selected from Many Sources. With 
numerous IIlustrations, from original designs b Hen- 
nessy, Darley, Griswold, Fenn, Eytinge, F errick, 
Ward, Hoppin, etc. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. Small 4to., pp. 198. 


ican house to give this fine gem a proper set- 
ting, and for American artists to illustrate it 
with a mingled force and delicacy not to be sur- 
passed by the designers and engravers of Eu, 
rope. Of the thirty-two illustrations, there are 
none that are not appropriate in their design 
and exquisite in their execution. Each is a 
picture in wood; more effective in light and 
shade than a steel engraving could be, and 
more forcible than mezzotint. It is possible 
that the designer might have been replaced ;— 
there are other artists who have as fine percep- 
tion of the beautiful, and as much power to 
transfer it to the block; but we question if the 
engraving could have been executed so well by 
any but Linton. He is a prince in his craft. 
The printer has done his work well too, and if 
the binding is showy, it is less pronounced and 
in far better taste than is usually seen on a holi- 
day book. So much for the dress, As for the 
poem, it is too well known to need praise or to 
require analysis. Its many: admirers will be 
glad to see it in this shape, and those who have 
never seen it before, will admire it none the less 
because it appears in full dress rather than in 
dishabille, It may be curious to our readers to 
know that Poe got his notion of the flow of me- 
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tre in ‘‘ The Raven,” and insensibly borrowed 
a few lines from this poem. Thus at the close 
of ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,”’ we have the 
lines: 
«« Eyes,’ he said, ‘now throbbing through me, are ye 
eyes that did undo me? 
Shining eyes like antique jewels set in Parian statue- 
stone ! 
Underneath that calm, white forehead, are ye ever- 
burning torrid, 
O’er the desolate sand-desert of my heart and life 
undone ? 


“With a murmurous stir uncertain, in the air the 

purple curtain 
Swelleth in and swelleth out areund her motionless 

pale brows; 

While the gliding of the river sends a rippling noise 
forever 

Through the opened casement whitened by the moon- 

light’s slant repose. 


“Said he,—‘ Vision of a lady, stand there silent, stand 
there steady ! 
Now I see it plainly, plainly; now I can not hope 
or doubt— 
There the brows of mild repression—there the lips of 
silent passion, 


Curvéd like an archer’s bow to send the bitter ar- “ 


rows out. 


“ Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept 
smiling, 
And approached him slowly, slowly, in a gliding 
measured pace, 
With her two white hands extended, as if praying one 
offended, 
And a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his 
face. 


“Said he,—‘Wake me by no gesture,—sound of 
breath, or stir of vesture ; 
Let the blesséd apparition melt not yet to its divine!” 


* * * * * * * ” 


And in ' The Raven” we find: 


“And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each pur- 
ple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never 
felt before ; 
e : * * * * * 7 
“But the raven, stl? beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, 
and bust and door.” 


But “The Raven” is strikingly original for 
all that,—original in its subject and mode of 
handling, and the resemblance of a couple of 
lines was, doubtless, accidental. 

The other illustrated work—‘‘ Songs of Life,” 
—is a portion of a former popular work, print- 
ed in more convenient, and even more beautiful 
form than before, With a few trifling excep- 
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tions, the poems are gems from the richest mine 
of English poetry, and the illustrations, by vari- 
ous eminent artists, thoroughly excellent in de- © 
sign and execution. If condemned to only one 


of these two publications, the purchaser will be 
somewhat perplexell in his choice. 


Young people—boy-people; we mean—who 
like to hear all about adventures, and best of 
all, combats with tigers, and chases after giraffes 
and such pleasant amusements, will be delight- 
ed at the latest compilation of Mr. James Green- 
wood, who has boiled down into the compass of 
one volume, everything of the wild and wonder- 
ful to be found in the works of sporting travel- 
lers.* No animal, whose capture and death, 
for the mere purpose of the pleasure of chase, 
is a passion of man, is neglected. Even the de- 
vil-fish has its chapter. As the book is illustra- 
ted with a hundred and forty-seven engravings, 
is filled with the most stirring and striking inci- 
dents, the very cream of the cream of all the 
travel-books, it will prove a perfect store-house 
of delights to its fortunate young possessor. In- 
deed, we suspect pater familias will be as much 
interested init as his son, and grey-haired sports- 
men will pore over its pages, and fancy them- 
selves back again to the wild wood, or imagine 
what they would have done had fortune, instead 
of condemning them to the slaughter of deer 
and foxes, brought them face to face with the 
tiger in his jungle. As for us, though we have 
rarely hunted anything more formidable than 
the ferocious musquito, and then were less the 
hunter than the hunted, we felt a thrill through 
us when we read it, and half resolved to pluck 
the grey hairs out of our locks, and pluck up 
resolution, and start by the next steamer for In- 
dia, via Lessep's new canal. But we staid tosay 
something about the book. 


In our early days we were familiar—what 
youth of the last generation was not ?—with that 
charming but inaccurate compilation, Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome, which gave as truth- 
ful narration some of the most absurd tradi- 
tions. When older, we rather regretted to be 
disturbed by Niebuhr in our faith concerning 
the deadly quarrel of Romulus and Remus, the 
books of the sybil, and the identity of the ple- 
beians with the people. The mine which Nie- 
buhr successfully explored has been since work- 





* Wild Sports of the World; a Book of Natural His. 
tory and Adventure. By James Greenwood, Author of 
“The Adventures of Reuben Davidger,” ‘‘The True 
History of a Little Ragamuffin,” &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 474. 
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ed to good effect by some of his. countrymen. 
Indeed, the German scholars seem to possess al- 
most a monopoly of investigation into the old 
Roman affairs; and their contributions to the 
stock of knowledge concerning the history of 
the Mistress of Nations, Have been marked by 
acuteness, perseverance, and a wonderful power 
of generalization. Among them, Dr. Momm- 
sen stands foremost, and we often wondered why 
the labors of this Teutonic Tacitus had not been 
introduced to the English-reading public by 
some competent translator long before. It has 
‘been done by an Englishman, and, with some 
exceptions, done well. The first volume of a 
new edition of this work, with a wider view of 
the constitution and functions of the Senate, and 
some other important points, has just been is- 
sued on this side of the Atlantic,* and in spite 
of some peculiarities of expression difficult to 
translate, is a clever rendering of the original. 
Thus far we are brought to the union of Italy 
after the war with Pyrrhus. That includes, of 
course, much of the time given up to mythical 
narrative until the advent of Niebuhr. The 
main positions held by the latter in regard to 
the early constitution of Roman society, the 
gradation of classes, and other controverted 
points, are not only left intact but supported and 
strengthened by the labors of our author, who 





* The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. 
Translated with the author's sanction and additions, by 
the Rev. William P. Dickson, D. D., Regius Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow. 
With a Preface by Dr. Leonhard Schmidt. New Edi- 
tion Four Volumes. Volume I. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co, xamo., pp. 635. 
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adds to them all that the latest and most sys- 
tematic investigation has been able to acquire. 
The style is easy, at times familiar—the author 
writes less for men of learning than for the pub- 
lic at large—and the disquisitions upon moot 
points, though at times interrupting the flow, 
render the narrative so clear as to add mate- 
rially to its interest. It is a work to be com- 
mended to all those who desire to have a clear 
notion of the origin and growth of a civilization 
which paved the way for nearly all that is valu- 
able in our own time, and is. the basis of the 
laws and letters of Europe and America. 


At the same time we are introduced to a trust- 
worthy history of the earlier days of the repub- 
lic, another publishing house lays before us 
an accurate picture of Roman manners and cus- 
toms during the growing decay of imperial 
rule, in the shape of a fiction. This is a trans- 
lation of Quinton's Aurelia,* a work remarkable 
for the faithfulness with which the usages and 
habits of Roman society, and the views and 
deeds of the early Christians are pictured, the 
consistency maintained in the actions of the 
characters, and the intense interest of the story 
itself. It is a work of rare merit—one in which 
considerable curious learning does not in the 
least lessen the desire of the reader to reach its 
close, but it. is here and there disfigured with 
Gallicisms, which should be corrected. 





* Aurelia; or the Jews of Capena Gate. 

uinton, Advocate. Freely Translated from the 

rench. By F. de Gournay. Baltimore; Kelly, Piet 
& Co., 12mo., pp. 366, 


By M. A. 
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—The Berlin-Potsdam-Magdeburg Railway 
Company has, during the summer, instituted a 
number of experiments with the air telegraph, 
as a means of enabling passengers to stop trains 
in case of necessity, and these have been so 
successful, that all mail trains on that line will 
henceforth be furnished with an apparatus of 
the kind. 

—A peasant, while ploughing his field at 
Waldalgesheim, between three and four Eng- 
lish miles from Bingen, recently turned up a 
number of valuable articles in gold and bronze, 
which had evidently belonged to a grave, as a 
quantity of burnt bones and ashes surrounded 
them. Among them were two golden brace- 
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lets, and a hollow golden staff, one foot and a 
quarter in length, with knobs at both ends, and 
beautiful arabesque tracery, all of massive 
gold. Among the bronze antiquities is an urn 
of great beauty, which was unfortunately in- 
jured in the course of removal, and a large 
open vessel, oval in shape, and seven inches in 
height. Pieces of a.horse’s bit, and other arti- 
cles were also found. They were buried about 
three feet below the surface. ~ 


("We regret to say that, by a miscalculation in 
the estimate of copy, the larger portion of the scientific 
summary for the month, and a part of the book notices, 
have been crowded out, This will not occur in future 
numbers, 





